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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





For the Register and Observer, 


A BRICF TREATISE OF INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
WORSHIP. 

[Taken froma French work eatitled * Les Moeurs.’ Print- 
ed at Paris, A. D. 1748, and burt that same year by 
the Hang:nan.] 

An Extract from an old newspaper, i. e. from 
the London Evening Post, for Thursday, 19th, 
May, 1748. ‘A Piece entitled Manners has 
lately been burnt at Paris, by the hands of the 


common Hangman, in virtue of an Arret of 


Parliament. The tendency of this work was 


to establish NATURAL RELIGION in the ruin. of 


all EXTERNAL WorsHiv, and to free Mankind 
from all Laws Homan and piving, that hemight 
attend only to the Light of his own mind. With 
this view the author endeavors to make the 
laws pass for arbitrary institutions, which are 
sometimes essential to Virtue, or at least, of 
which the Observation is of no account in the 
Constitu4g2 Gf tan» »2alls.eour Maxners. In 
the same Idea, he ‘penly attacks all that is 
most sacred, censures without reserve the Pre- 
cepts and Ceremonies and the Ancient Law, 
and the Rites and Sacraments of the New.’ 


The two following extracts are worth read-| 


ing in these times, and show the nature of the 
work itself. 
Excracts from * Les Moews.’ Printed at Pari-, 1748. 
PARTIF t. CH, M', ARTICLE I. 
Of the Interior Worship. 
The intesior -vorship resides in the soul, and 
is the only worship which does honor to God. 


It is founded on the admiration excited in us, | 


by the idea-of his infinite greatness, in the 
sentiment of gratitude for his benefits, and on 
the confession of his sovereign power over us. 


The-heart penetrated with these sentiments, | 


expresses them to Him by extacies of admira- 


tion, sallies of Love, and professions of grati- 


tude and submission. Such is the language of 
the heart: such are its hymns, its prayers, its 
<acrifices. This is the worship of which the 
Heart is capable, and the only worship, that is 
worthy of the Divine Majesty. It is this wor- 


ship which the Destroyer of the Jewish Cere- | 


monies, wished to establish in the world, as it 
appears from thut beautiful reply he makes to 
the woman of Samaria, when she asked him, 
whether men ought to worship on the moun- 
tain of Zion or that of Samaria. ‘ The time 
cometh,’ said he to her, ‘ when the true worship- 
pers shall worship in spirit and in truth.’ It is in 


this manner, that the primitive fathers of man-' 


kind, and those now called Patriarchs and cel- 
ebrated in the annals of the Jews, wished to 
worship. They had no temples, nor Oratories, 
no set times for prayers, no rites nor ceremo- 
nies ; no prostrations of the body, and no bow- 
ing of the knee. The heart can adore in all 
times, aud in every place, in all situations and 
in any posture of the body. The whole face of 
the earth was their—temrpte;-the~celestial arch 
was its canopy. When some astonishing 
work of the all-powerful struck their eye, that 


was the time for them to admire his Greatness ; | 


a benefit received, assistance obtained, some 


consolation which Providence sent them, mark- | 


ed for them the time to repay the blessing by 
their actions and their thanks. When the 
cares of their business were over, the wants of 
their bodies were supplied, and they were al- 
lowed to enjoy the charms of solitude, they 
were with God; they conversed confidently 


with him ; they praised him; blessed him ; ex-} 
pressed their devotion and fidelity to him, and} 
not having enclosed his presence within walls, | 
they saw Him wherever they went; whether | 
standing, seated, or lying down, with head bare | 
or covered, they were sure to be heard in their| 


prayers, and in fact he did hear them. But this 


holy worship, so perfectly free from all that) 
affects the senses of the body—did not long} 


continue in its purity. External rites we 
ceremonies were added to it, and this was the 
epoch, when its decline began. 


ARTICEE lil, 
Of Exterior Worship. 

In the primitive age of the world, men, fully | 
convinced that all which they could possess | 
belonged to God, since he was the Creator and | 
Governor of the universe, consecrated a portion | 
of it to him, thus doing homage for the whole. | 
Henee arose sacrifices, libations and offerings. | 
At first these actions of Religion were perfurm- | 
ed in the open fields, because at that time there | 
were no cities nor houses. But in the course | 
of time, the uncertainty of the weather, and 
the inclemency of the seasons, constrained men } 
to perform their acts in caves, or in buildings | 
constructed for the purpose. This was the ori- | 
gin of Temples. At first each one himself of- | 
fered his own sacrifice and oblation. After-} 
wards men were selected and appointed to do | 
this work and nothing else. This is the origin | 
of Priests. Then the Priests once established, | 
Religion—or rather the pomp of exterior wor- | 
sip, inereased obviously from time to time. | 
They thought to perfect religion, by rendering it | 
more splendid, and to make it more agreeable | 
to God, py loading it with ceremonies, with | 
this view they devised games, dances and pro- | 
cessions, invented impurities and superfluous | 
expiations. Religion among all nations, de- 
generate! into empty spectacles, (sight-making 
and sight-seeing) what was at first only the 
shadow now seemed the essential part in the! 
eyes of gross and corrupt men. It was only a 
few sages, who preserved still the spirit of the 
worship. 

The original of exterior worship seemed 
pure and innocent ; men are always pleased to 
extend and communicate their sentiments. And 
the juster they are, the more do we wish to 
inspire others with the same. It was doubt- 
less from this motive that the first men per- 
formed some exterior acts of Religion in public. 
By these significant ceremonies, they hoped to 
create the corresponding sentiment in other 
hearts. But it turned out differently ; the sym- 
hol was mistaken for the thing it signified. 
Religion was made to consist, only in sacrifices, 
offerings and burning of incense, and the very 
means devised to enkindle and confirm piety, 
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a | light of reason taught nothing definite as to the 


Since the | precisely as 
exterior manner of worshipping God, for 2 prived 
ong time men were not agreed ‘upon ‘the mats | f 
} ter. It is only natural religion, that can be | by m « 
universal, and unchangeable, every other is | the vulgare 
fallible, subjected to divisions and changes. ' with: indéfinable ph 
Every people devises a form of worship to suit fortune, and it is his t 
itself. From this division and departure from who ell us in the ninetee 
natural exte¢ior worship, there rises another downfall of liberty, the solt 
mischief equally at variance with the enerodnogs | ond thewetrogression of the hu 
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served to weaken and extinguish it. 
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a Mil things ingenuously and disinterestedly, 
mitiwhere-is he who will dare to stand up and 
fi, that he has striven to reduce the first to 
fice and has failed—that he has yielded and 
favored to induce others to yield to the sec- 
i but it has been a thankless task—that he 
ved, uprightly and fairly, that he has ac- 
i the commercial relations of life, as a man 
r . Christian should act, and that he has not 
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imi aS great a reward, in the increased esteem 


miration of men as in the quiet approva 
# own conscience ? Cc. W. H. 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Genoa, Sept. 22, 1839. 


writings on thé subject, which 


Ua 
1m mslated. This quarrel, as you know 


<4 








Yeu may have heard’something, and perhaps 
ich, of the quarrel between the King of 
ia and the Bishop of Cologne; for, for the 
vO years, a part of Europe has been del- 


originally written in German, have been 


0 it arbitation, that merchants cannot deal! thing it is, for a man to get the name of being 


persecuted, and how dangerous it is for one 
party to put his opponent in a situation where 
he may catch hold of the name of martyr. 

But the most important evil which the King 
must suffer from the course taken with the 
Bishop, is the ill will, the alienation of good 
feeling which it has excited in the provinces on 
the Rhine, and in the neighboring Catholic dis- 
tricts. Of this I was an eye witness, when, 
last year, the Crown Prince made his tour 
1} through them. I do not mean to say that 
there was, or that there is, the most remote 
danger of a revolt. No; against any thing of 
the kind, Prussia is too well guarded, and dur- 
ing peace, such a thing will never be dreamed 
of. But I do say, that if the King of the 
French, whom I call the first man of the age, 
had been a war King, and had told Belgium, in 
this last contest, I mean, contest of words, with 
Holland—resist, do not sign the twenty four 
’\ articles; I will stand by you; the Priests, 
who have immense influence, in Belgium, 
*} stood ready to call out, a war for religion. 








aera ; by Taeme of its prosperity, and is now beginning to) Dey the deposition and confinement of a Prussia would have taken the side of Holland 
Interior worship is every whete the same decline in vigor—that it ca : half a} OP by order of the King, and consequent Y! against Belgium, and not a Catholie province 
nd ewkiy | ~& Mupiutre between the courts of Berlin and 4) the Rhine would have hesitated, to join 







| thing. It is obligatory in all time and “every 
place; and by necessary cofigequence, it 
known to all men. Consequen here is 
choice and selection to be madé in’ 
interior worship. There are not #0 
' of loving God, of being grateful for his be 
submissive to his authority, filled with 
enee at the thought of his greatness. FE 
| is an infinite number- of arbitrary 
| which these sentiments may be e 
' All such as are chosen and adapted to t 


century, and that the patriots of the revolution 
Mi ved—for auglit that. we can see to the 
in vain ;_ are the same men, who talk 
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life, and who conse 









nknown Ged’—that Sparta and Rome 
2 victims of a false mythology, whose 


jo be made between them, we must prefer such else than the unrestrained ind 


;. stood. Still it is not necessary to make any | Christianity alone, 
' choice, since custom and convention of itself is | the stability of our repeblic. Why has | 
| sufficient to give emphasis to any signs and ‘enthusiastic dream’ outlived the hypotheses of 
render them expressive. Among the Egyptians | Plato and Aristotle—hypotheses of which we 
' a serpent bent into a circle, with its tail in its) talk and read but in accordance with which 
| mouth, was a manifest symbol of Eternity, be-! men haye-never striven to act? Why has it 
| cause they had agreed to represent Eternity by survived the oppression of the proud, and the 
| that figure. Elsewhere the Cirele represented rejection of the vulgar, if it has not some in- 
| the Deity. Among the Jews God was repre- | nate, practical ? Why did the noblest, 
' sented by a Triangle. The Canaanites purifi- , of atheists, instil or endeavor to instil its prin- 
| ed themselves by fire, the Jews by water. Now ciples into the heart of his child, averring that 
' of what moment is it, whether God is painted | if its origin were not divine, it was the most; 
| circular or triangular, provided that the idea is | complete theory for the government of manki 


gle, that he is the most perfect Being? Of so conceive and depict the Savior’s character, 
| what importance is it, whether purity is repre- must have found all the capacities for a being 
| sented by water or by fire, if we only under- | of so exalted excellencies, within himself, thus: 
stand, that without holiness of life, we cannot’ proving devoid of all other evidence, than 


| understood—whether by the circle or the trian- | that ever was devised,—and that he who , 
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ship was at last degraded. into little} | 
' as are the clearest and most easily to be under- passions, and that it is in the practical power of | 
that we found our hopes of} - 
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the King 


was induced to appoint him. 
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defends his supremacy. 





the 
| please God? Of what consequence is it wheth- | simple existence of the four pos- 
_ er we sacrifice to the Supreme Being an Ox or’ sibility of hishaving lived, of human perfection. 
an Elephant; a Ram or a Buck; a Thrush or| Have brave men and good suffered and died for 
a Swan? What matters it, whether we offer) a mere chimera? What has supported the mar- 
an animal, or a handful of pulse, provided we ty? in” the” flames, the  philan ist i 
acknowledge that we can réceive nothing ex- | midst of trial, disease, and.¢rim 
| cept from his hand? Of what concern. is, it} ti¢al po ty BO 
whether we prey with our fate” tamed towarde’* 
, the sky, or with our eyes directed to the ground 
| —standing or prostrate; seated or kneeling, 
provided that the heart feels its own nothing-’ all that is necessary, and if the power to sub-) 
ness before God ? due all angry feelings, to quell every envious, 
The necessity of using some form of exterior, and jealous emotion, is given us, and by its 
worship, proves nothing in favor of this or that single exercise, can draw us nearer to happiness H 
particular orm. Perhaps God is not more dise —Why may it not by its repeated exercise, draw 
pleased with the diverse kinds of homage paid us still nearer to perfection? When do we fear | 
| him by men of different religions, than he is for the stability of our republic—when is it, 
| because in the Roman Church, some worship-' that our confidence in the gradual progression | 
pers repeat their morning service at midnight,’ of the human race is destroyed? Is it not’ 
and others early in the morning; because some’ When wrangling and dissension echoes through | 
chant, and others sing matins. |our Senate Chamber—is it not when men, | 
If there is any kind of homage that God re-| grown men, stand in the hall where the beloved | 
quires of men in preference to all others, it father of our country avowed the principles of , 
must be that he would have taken care that all | truth, of justice and of freedom, and giving each | 
should be informed of it, for no one will be- other the lie, use the hands, which, fit instru-/ 
lieve that he would wait for our Priests and| ments of good, have been entrusted to them to | 
Doctors, to give us just ideas in matters of Re-| work out noble ends, in a manner, which con- | 
ligion ; a man who lived alone on the earth, scientious children in their nursery play—are 
would feel no necessity for exterior worship, accustomed to disdain, to strike and to return a! 
for that has not been instituted on account of blow? Is it not when the master of a schoon- | 
our relation to God, but only to unite the mem- er passes within a few miles of a burning) 
bers of human societies together by the open steamboat almost within hearing of the despair- | 
profession of one and the same religion. |ing ery of death, and turning his face resolute- | 
[This extract was once cited by a learned ly from them, passes coolly by—for fear the{ 
‘Divine’ of the Anglican church, to show the’ tide which was to carry him in the port, should | 
Book was dangerous and deserved its fate. But ebb and leave him outside the sand-bar? Yes!) 


; 


it shows some very differently—namely, that | these are the things which startle and appal } 
} 


the roar of the church, like the roar of the street, | the most hopeful, we find our country in the, 
is not always on the side of Truth, and there- hands of men, who so far from being capable of | 


sibility of a man’s controlling his passions once, ! 
and if once, why not always? The effort is 


| 
| 
j 
{ 


fore is less to be regarded than that inward its government, cannot govern their own pas- | 
voice which says now, as of old time, ‘Thou! sions, and pollute the spot sacred to the memo- | 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleas- ty of Washington, with words of insult, defi- | 
ed.’] ry. p. | ance, and falsehood—and is it wonderful that; 
we should doubt the possibility of so educating | 
|men, that they shall be prepared to govern} 
‘themselves? We hear of the frozen heart, | 
' which refused aid to the dying victims of the/ 
/ ocean and the flame, and while we declare that | 
-we would rather have been the sufferer who; 

What stores of brine, supplied the weeper’s eyes! |clung in convulsive agony, to the burning | 

Juvenal. Sat. 10th. | wreck—than he who carries and ever must| 

We are constantly told that our religion is carry, about with him, a fire which remorse has 

not practical, that Christianity is but a beautiful kindled, and which eternity cannot extinguish, | 
theory, incapable of perfect developement in| — we doubt that Howard has ever existed, and | 
the history of humanity; while men who pro- fear that while we have heard of truth, mag: | 
fess to believe in the Bible, and who assert that nanimity and self-forgetfulness, we have been, | 
it is as much our duty, as it should be our! pyt deluded by a dream. If there is no practi- 
pleasure, to follow in the footsteps of the Savior, | cal power in Christianity, there is no power at 
declare also that disinterestedness is unattaina-'a}} jn jt—and the Bethel which is reared to | 
ble, that to propose the admission of the prin-| nurture in the seaman’s soul, the principles of | 
ciples of truth, benevolence, and a genuine love ‘truth and kindliness—the prayers which are of- 
for our race, into the transactions of business, fered before the opening of the session of Con- 
is to propose an absurdity only capable of ex-| cress are worse than useless, If Christianity, 
citing the deriding smile of common sense. Jiving in the heart, and prompting its every 
On the one side, it is asserted that a single} throb in the daily intercourse of life, be vision- 
community, governed in every respect by purely ary, then in the words of one of our own divines. 
Christian principles, would be able to regenerate | « God is visionary and all that is great and good 


For the Register and Observer. 


Boston, Jan. 20th, 1840. 
One pitied, one condemned the woful times, 
One nughed at follies, one lamented crimes. 
Laughter is easy; but the wonder lies, 
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the world; and on the other, we are defied to! 
point out the single man, who is thus governed, | 
and should we profess to find one, we are ask- 
ed why he is not capable of regenerrating a 
There is no end to the subtleties 
and refinements of sophistry, and if at one mo- 
ment it induces the belief; that we are possess- 
ed of thinking, acting, and progressing spirits, 
we must not be surprised to find it asserting in 
the next, that these spirits are imperfect in their 
nature, and that the God, who has sent us a 
guide and teacher, one who not only spoke with 
power, but who practised, with the jaundiced 
eyes of a whole nation of enemies upon him, 


communily, 





is visionary.’ Why has our religion survived 
so tremendous shocks—why is it a disgrace to 
be called other than a Christian, and why do 
the most liberal of us, immediately associate 
with the name of heretic, the idea of moral in- 
feriority ? af it be not because the religion of 
the Savior, finds its surest foundation in the 
hearts and lives of men? It is practical or it 
is nothing, it will do to live by, or how can we 
expect to die by it? and no one at the present 
day would dare to confess, that he had not en- 
deavored at least to make it the guide of his 
life. We say that the world will not be goy- 
erned by its principles, that trade will not sub- 











trary, that he would exhort to the most extreme 







es, in case any steps were taken by 


‘was hevdless of advice, 
: > ¢ others: 
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Christ on ear 


th—the messenger of peace 


against his Sovereign, and fill the kingdom and 
part of the Christian world with dissension and 
ill blood ; and this notin defence of a command 
of his Master, Christ; but in support of a dog- 
ma, or a rule of the Church. 

The King of Prussia has always been called 
a just man, and his government is a paternal 
government—the means of being instructed, 
are given to, nay, they are forced uponall; and 
I suspect there is not just cause of complaint 
against the King, or against the rule. e 
probably went into this quarrel with great re- 
luctance—he probably regrets his having enter- 
ed into it—but he will not retract, and he and 
Rome will continue to publish defences and at- 
tacks, until the noise which the quarrel has oc- 
casioned may cease to be heard; while the 
seeds which it has sown will continue to yield 
a harvest to feed the passions of those who 
make it a business to mislead and to excite the 


when religion is announced to be in danger. 
say religion, but there is one religion which 
Christ preached, and there is another religion 
which man preaches. 

I consider it most unfortunate for the King, 
and perhaps also for a part of the Christian 
world, that he should have taken the high course 


' which he has done, in regard to the Bishop, be- 


cause this course has brought into notice a man, 
who, to say nothing against him, (and against 
his character as a man I never heard a word) 


; . : h 
| was remarkable for nothing but his devotion to} , 44 here, I remark, that some of the papers on 


the Romish Church, and enabled this man, of 
comparative insignificance—now, in the last 
years of his life, to gain great celebrity, to 
meat. the hill, and to call down to those below, 
behold the champion of your religion; see the 


hasgp-eeded Bishop, led off from his flock, a 


martyr tobe sacrificed in defence of his faith! 
The effect was wonderful; there was nota 
print-shop whose window did not exhibit the 
head of the Bishop of Cologne, of whose exis- 
tence, prior to the quarrel, not one in two hun- 
dred had a notion—the history of his life met 
you at every corner; in a word, a nothing be- 


ty influential with the Crown Prince, and 
His 
edict by which he refuses to solemnize marriag- 
fveen Protestants and Catholics, and for- 
p Clergy to solemnize them, and he is 
ned by Rome, is the cause of quarrel, and | 
the means of throwing fire-brands 
the people, which though perhaps not 
ifning—lie, nevertheless, smothered, and 
6 be kindled the moment any one steps 
rd to uncover them. The Bishop stood in 
his might ; for the Catholic Church does not al- 


low tmaixed marriages without a dispensation, 
and io that are annexed conditions in regard to, 
the children. The Bishop was under a Protes- | 
tant King, who in all parts of his dominions 


He was 
that the King would not yield; but on the con- 
hority was set at naught; but he 
and no doubt listened 


md here we see a 


and ‘tic of G ; 


. The provinces on the Rhine belonging . . : - 4 

Shay sikh -shie. Bishop of Colagne; — Belgium, ahd Prussia, losing her prov 
Mare of the two faiths, Catholic and) ppine, 
t; but the great majority is Catholic. | 
Biskop is said by the defenders. of the | 
Bi, to have overlooked—in other words, to 
flerated many things against which his 
and his duty should have made him ob- 
Be this as it may have been, under his! 
istration there was peace and tranquillity; 
Jatholics and Protestants lived in harmony | 
r- When the present Bishop was pro- 
the King, I have been told by persons 
ear the King, that he was told he was a) 
ho might make trouble, but there was a 


would have found a French army on the 
All this evil, the French King could 
have done, but his policy for France is peace, 
he made Belgium cease to bluster, told her to 
submit, and the despotic governments of Eu- 
rope, so far from slighting, as they now do, 
Louis Philip, ought to consider him as their 
friend, as the preserver of peace, as the great 
supporter of conservative, of royal principles. 
The effect which this quarrel has had upon a 
part of the Christian world, is, that on the par- 
ticular point in question, Rome pretends to be 
more rigid than ever. Discussions on subjects, 
as useless as they are old, and which had been 
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ee ed 
exactions — which inflicts the penalty of death on 
all ulemas or dignitaries, however exalted their 
rank, who may be guilty of its:infraction, whie kk 
confines military conseription and the duration 
of the service within the whole ome, limits of 
European governments, and which decrees the 
appointment of legislative assemblies, civil and 
military, for the purpose of carrying out these. 
great objects in all their details. 

If any thing could arrest the downfall of the: 
Ottoman empire it is such a measure as this.. 
By this sacred bill of pepular rights the decre- 
pitude of our ally is metamorphosed into the: 
vigor of youth, and the usurped power of Me- 
hemet over his liege sovereigiy has vanished: 
forever. 

Another act of importance is the appointment’ 
of prefects.instead of pachas, thus separating the» 
civil government from the command of the troops, . 
and as this may be considered but the first’step 
in an extensive career of reform, . the Porte will: 
in future be emencipated from thraldom to its 
own servants. 


' 





EDUCATION.. 


We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of free-- 
men only, but of men, the narrow notion that 
there is to be education for the poor as such.. 
Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth,. 
a thinner air, a paler sky? Does not the glori- 
ous sun pour down his golden flood as cheerfully 
upon the poor man’s cottage as upon the rich 
man’s palace! Have not the cottagers’ child- 
ren as keen a sense ofall the freshness, verdure, 
fragrance, melody and‘beauty of luxuriant na-. 
ture, as the pale sons of kings? Or is it in 
the mind that God has stamped the-imprint of. 
a base birth, so that the poer man’s child knows 
with an inborn certainty, that his jot is to craw], 
not climb. 

It is not so. God has not done it. Man 
cannot do it. Mind is immortal. I+ bears no- 








quite forgotten, are revived, and with them an- 
cient animosities. Divfsions are formed, and | 
friendships overturned. As in America, your} 
temperance girls combined not to marry a man 
who put brandy to his water, so there were 
places in which the Rhinish girls combined not 
to receive him who was called Protestant, but 
such combinations are not likely to last long, 
for husbands are not found like mushrooms, and 
if love, once kindle his fire in the heart of a 
young girl, I doubt very much, if it be the ha- 
ted name of Luther, or a glass of brandy and 

water, that will be able to put it out. 
_ This quarrel, has also had the effect, in every 
part of the Prussian Catholic dominion to ren- 
der the clergy more rigid, more exacting. 
There is more confessing, more praying, more 
going to church. Whether there be more real 
‘piety, I will not presume to judge,—my belicf 
is, that true religion is something else than the 
going to church, and my experience in life has 
shown me that very frequently a man may be 
very near the church, though at the same time 
er SS a Ser 
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always prevailed, and man in his intercourse | 
with his fellow-man has never made a question 

of Catholicism or Protestantism ; for example, 

in Saxony, (the Court Catholic,) in eenian| 
‘there are 7,0(.0 Catholics to 50,000 Lutherans | 
in Bavaria, the King ultra Catholic, the children 

| Catholic, the Queen reformed Lutheran; in 

| Munich there are 70,9C0 Catholics to 15,000 
‘refurmed Lutheran, called in German, Evan-| 
gelical ; in Baden, the reigning Duke Protes- 

jtant, part of the royal family Catholic; in; 
Heidelberg, the Cathedral is parted off, one | 
half Protestant, the other half Catholic—in a 

| word, all was peace and tranquillity ; and men |} 
‘of sense feel too sensibly the advantage of this | 
, peace and tranquillity to allow it to be materi-| 
‘ally disturbed among themselves. But even in 
| these places the effects of this quarrel are oh 
| ceived by him who observes, and especially in | 
| Bavaria, where the King is so Catholic, pamph- | 


| tempers of those whom it is so easy to mislead, | jor, are read, distinctions are made, discussions } 


raised, preferences are shown, rivaliships | 


} 

} are 
| are created, and good will and social feeling are 
| diminished. 

Here, as all are Catholics, the quarrel makes 
/no question, for all must believe that the Bish- 
{op is in the right. Probably very liule has 
|been known on the subject, the books not 
| having been translated into Italian, and if they 
‘had been, those on the King’s side would not 
be allowed; the manifesto from Rome, written 


; ; ; 
| of course in Italian, are free to all Catholics, 
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| both sides are esteemed very able; the decla-' 
| ration, or manifesto of the King, was particu-| 
larly well drawn up. 

But here in the Kingdom of Sardinia -has_ 
grown up a power, which fostered and protect-_ 
ed by the Government, has become very pow- 


| 


erful—here is its castle, from whose look-out it 


can survey the country and pounce down upon j 
any prey that presents itself. The Jesuits are ‘ 
here, and vexed am I to be obliged to write that 
the largest, the finest, the most noble palace | 
the street, of thirteen palaces, has been given to 











came a great something, and the watchword, 
the church is attacked ; a Bishop is insulted ; 
Rome is set at naught, was passed from priest 
to people, and from people to priest, until each 
one stood ready, torch in hand, to kindle the 
flame which was to destroy all those pillars of 
peace and concord, against which, for the pre- 
vious years, the world had found a resting 
place. “Women are generally more zealous, in 
matters relating to religion, than men ; and in 
this quarrel, their zeal was not wanting, espec- 
ially in the highest circles. I have sat in com- 
pany with old, middle aged and young German 
Princesses, Countesses and Baronesses ; when 
the subject was mentioned, it was wonderful, 
amusing, nay, laughable, to see how they took 
fire, one and all, but especially, the young— 
their faces would glow, their bosoms would 
heave with feeling, with rage; they would for- 
get their alliance, in principle; the sympathy 
of their high-toned, aristocratical, touch-me-not 
principles, with the King—no, the Brute, ought 
to be whipped ; and what can we do for the 
righteous man, was the word, What a fine 





ever been the aim of the Jesuits, and to render 
this influence effective, wealth is necessary to 
them, and then, to make this influence com-| 
plete, it must be universal, the King must re-: 
spect it, and the subject must tremble at it.— 
Daily Advertiser. 


them for a College. Supreme influence if 
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TuRKEY. 
{Correspondence of the New York Journal of Commerce, ! 


The most prominent fact in European politic: 
is unquestionably, the grant of a charter by the 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid, to his people, with im- 
posing ceremonial, in presence of the dignita- 
ries of the empire, the foreign ambassadors, and 
the elite of the Turkish nation. I can scarcely 
contemplate an event of more stupendous im- 
port to the peace of Europe, and to the civili- 
zation of an immense territory under Mussul-; 
man sway, that an imperial edict which secures 
the lives and liberties of myriads of our fellow 
creatures, subjected hitherto to no law but the) 
caprice of merciless and rapacious pacha— 
which guarantees the people against all future: 


Lin those places where the| 


/ good will to man—place himself in array population is mixed, the utmost harmony has 





mark of high or low—rich or poor. It heeds 
no bound of time or place or rank or circumstan-- 
ces. Itasks butfeedom. It requircs but light. 
It is heaven born, and it aspires to heaven. 

Weakness does not enfeeble—pove:ty cannot. 
repress it. Difficulties do but stimulate its vig- 
or. And the poor tallow-chardier’s son, that 
sits up all night to re:d the book which an ap-- 
prentice lends him, lest the master’s eye should: 
miss it in the morning, shall tind the lightning 
with a hempen cord, and bring it harmless from. 
the skies. The common school is common, 

not an inferior, not as the school for poor men's 

children, but as the light and airare common. 
It ought to be the best school: and inall good 

works, the beginning is one half—-Who does 

not know the value to the community of the 

plentiful supply of the pure element of water 
And infinitely more than this is the common. 

school, for it is the fountain at which the mind: 
drinks, end it is refreshed and strengthened for 

its career of usefulness and glory.—Bi<hop 
Doane. 
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7” CLERGY AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Common schools owe their origin to the en-— 
lightened efforts of the clergy, It was the sue~ 
cessful assertion by Martin Luther, of the right 
of individual conscience—the great principle — 
of religious liberty—which led to the establish- 
ment of the parochial schools in Germany, the 
germs of the present school system of Prussia. 
It was the same spirit fearlessly asserted by 
John Knox, which led Scotland to provide the 
means of popular education co-extensive with 
her system of religious instruction, and finally 
planted a school-house by the side of every par- 
ish church. In the same enlarged views of 
the rights of human nature, the religious found- 
ers of New-England, and especially of Conectis 
cut, made provision that ‘not a family should 
grow up in our midst with a single child ‘una- 


| ble to read the holy word of God, and other 


good and profitable printed books in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and the good laws of this colony.’ 
For the first century and a half of our existence, 
the clergy were regarded by the people, and re- 
garded themselves, as the natural guardians of 
education, and the schools and the teachers as 
under their pirticular supervision. Their rela- 
tion to the schools has changed and we have 
no expectation or wish to see it restored to its 
former footing. Still we cannot but feel that 
the clergy have fallen away from their true po- 
sition in reference to education, especially in 
our common schools. Their regards have been 
too exclusively enlisted in various other enter- 
prizes of benevolence—in the Sunday school, 
the Bible, the Tract, the Missionary, the Tem- 
perance cause—while that which lies at the 
bottom of the successful prosecution ofall these, 
as the field, the means and the agents — the ed- 
ucation of the whole people, in strength, moral- 
ity and intellect—has been practically over- 
looked. In their efforts to christianize the 
world, the heathen, it is feared, have grown up 
at our own door. In their zeal to distribute the 
tract and the bible to every family, the precau- 
tion has not been taken to secure in every. child 
the ability to read and appreciate their precious 
truths. In their noble efforts to extirpate in- 
temperance, they have not laid the foundation 
of a permanent reformation in the more enligh- 
tened moral education of the young—in early 
habits of temperance springing from the god- 
like union of right feelings and correct princi- 
les. 
, In establishing Sunday school libraries, they 
have not provided for the religious or mora] in- 
struction of vast numbers of children and youth 
who do not avail themselves of those advanta- 
ges, or that those who do attend and read, shall . 
profit to the greatest extent by having received 
a sound intellectual education in the week-day 
school. Nay, in their own preparation for the 
the pulpit, they have forgotten that the great 
truths which they expound fail in a measure of 
their just weight and influence, from the want 
of previously enlightened intellect and heart in 
their hearers. ‘If the soul of the child is suf- 
fered to remain earthly, sluggish, sensual, un- 
stimulated by any vigor of thought, unwarmed 
by any generous fervor of youthful feeling, then 
when he passes from the benches of the school- 
room to the pews of the meeting-house, it will 
be the lot of the minister to preach Christianity, 
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not so much toa man as an animal, ora mar 
shine; and though he could speak with the 
tongue of an angel, he will speak comparative- 
ly in vain.’ 

In making these remarks we would not be 
understood to undervalue the_services they have 
rendered or are now rendering to the common 
schools of The State. As a class they are de- 
voting more time at greater sacrifices, than any 
other portion—we believe we should be safe in 
saying—than all the rest of the community to- 
gether. From no portion of the community 
have we received more cordial co-operation OF 
more personal kindness in visiting different 
sections of the State. But we are anxious that 
they should do more. In common with other 
professional men, and educated men generally, 
we wish them to co-operate to make the com- 
mon schools good enough for their own children 
in all that relates to a sound English education, 
embracing the head, the heart and the manners. 
From their own education, their experience as 
teachers and school visiters, their pursuits, lead- 
ing them to daily intercourse with their own 
people, and their position, as religious teachers, 
we feel that there is no class of the communi- 
ty who can do more, or so much to advance 
common schools and common school teachers 
in public estimation. 

This topic is very ably presented by the Rev. 
B. O. Peers, in his excellent work on Ameri- | 
can Education, in a chapter devoted to-an ap- | 
peal to the clergy on their obligation to assist | 
in exciting, elevating and directing public senti- | 
ment on the subject of popular education. We} 

} 
‘ 
| 





make the following brief extract. ‘As to the } 
manner in which the clergy may promote the 

interests of popular education, I remark in gen- | 
eral that they may do so by a great variety of 
incidental methods, the whole of which cannot } 
be specified. For instance, they may make it } 
the frequent subject of their conversation, they 

may induce their parishioners to readfabout it, | 
and furnish them at the same time, with the | 
means of information. They may occasionally 
supply the neigboring press with articles upor } 
the subject, and stimulate the editor to advo- | 
cate its claims. They may do much to encour- | 
age teachers by visiting their schools, attending | 
their examinations, aad prevailing upon the pa- 

rents of the children to do so likewise; and 

even from the sacred desk, they may and should, 

with frequency and earnestness, call the atten- | 
tion of their people to the nature and advanta- 

ges of general education. In these and a hun- 

dred other ways which experience will best point | 
out, they may contribute materially to this hal- 

lowed cause. And when we reflect how many 

thousand clergymen there are in the United 
States, what might not be anticipated from a 

combined, harmonious effort on their part? 

Acting in co-operation with other friends of edu- 

cation, only let them all consider themselves as | 
responsible agents in their respective spheres, 

charged with enlightening the public mind as | 
to the true nature and worth of education, with | 
circulating the same views, guarding the people | 
against mistakes of practice and opinion, and | 
exciting them to a liberal provision of the means 

to meet the current expenses of their schools ; 

and ten years need not elapse before public 

opinion throughout the Union shall have expe- | 
riencci a complete and healthy revolution.’ 





For the Register and Observer. 


LETTER FROM MR HUNTINGTON. i 


In my last letter I hinted at some of the cau- | 
ses of the slow progress ofour faith. Not only } 
is.there at present a scarcity of preachers, but | 
our contributions have been altogether too} 
small for the exigencies of the times. Place | 
ample means at the disposal of the Association, | 
and you need not turn the clergy out of the | 
Board, in order to inshre efficient action. The 
deliberations of the most business-like commit- | 
tee must be powerless without disposable | 
means to sst the wheels in motion. But be- 
sides this pressing want both of preachers and | 
of funds, we have to complain of indifference on | 
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| ally, if we will but show ourselves equal to the 
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hundred is applied in IHinois to an entire¢oun- 
ty—pethaps to two or three counties, equalling 
in size the entire state of Massachusetts. — And 
yet, the difficulties which attend the establish- 
ing of chutches there, are vastly greater than 
in maintaining our ancient ones at home. 
Manifestly, there is great inequality in the two 
cases; and therefore there has been something 
like unreasonableness in the expectations cher- 
ished in certain quarters ; and a palpable want 
of fitness in the adaptation of means to end, in 
regard to Western missions. Letus no longer 
hold out delusive hopes. Let us not seek to 
soften down the stern truth, which even our 
limited experience must have rendered obvious, 


that no transient impulse of this kind—no hur- |,pel. 


ried visit, though of the ablest Evangelists, will 
ever establish Unitarianism in the West; but 
that all hopes of either founding or building up 
churches there, by missions of a few, Sabbaths, 
or even months, must prove utterly illusory ; 
and that the first blow will generally have been 
struck in vain, unless it be followed by another 
and another. 

I have no serious apprehensions, however, 
that our Western brethren will be deserted in 
this their hour of trial and peril; for I think 
Unitarians here may easily be made to com- 
prehend the critical position, which their West- 
ern friends at present occupy. Having attract- 
ed the unfriendly suspicions and jealousies of 
the exclusive and bigoted around them, (for, no 
opposition is so relentless as that which is 
couched against supposed heresy,) if they are 
now left to shift for themselves, there is immi- } 
nent danger that their ranks will be broken, 
they themselves led away to other churches, 
and our cause thus foreed far into the back 
ground, if not utterly ruined. It would, in- 
deed, be little less than treachery, now to with- 
hold our aid from the infant churches of the 
West. Nor doI believe that it will be with- 
held. On the contrary, I think Unitarians 
will feel themselves called upon, not merely to 
keep alive their sympathy for their Western 
brethren and toconfirm the churches gathered 
there with so much pains, but to do more than 
they have ever yet done, and strike out a course 
of conduct altogether different from that meas- | 








ured, cautious and dilatory one hitherto pursued. | 
‘Through evil as well as good report,’ by our | 
funds as well as by our counsels we ought to | 
stand the fast friends of the infant churches of | 
our faith, in the Mississippi valley. There is | 
really no such want of money as _ to render the | 
excuse of hard times valid against all appropri- } 
ations. A scarcity of money will be pleaded | 
as long as the world stands, even as a reason | 
for not sending abroad that which is the foun- | 
tain of our highest hopes. Our Eastern church- | 
es can at any moment fling out their thousands | 
if they see cause; and it is to be hoped 
that our plans and movements for planting our | 
faith in the West will from this time forth | 
cease to be graduated by a scale so circumscrib- | 
ed, and take ai once a comprehensiveness and 
vigor commensurate with our resources as a | 
denomination, and the real magnitude of our 
object. Dollars and cents ought not to form 
the basis of our calculations at all. Economy 
should be applied only to the manner of expend- 
ing our funds,—not, as it seems to have been, 
to the manner of raising them. It is now in 
the power of our denomination to do a great 
and good work in Illinois and the West gener- | 


} 


occasion. I mention Illinois in particular, be- 
cause it is in ¢Ahat state, that our cause has al- 
ready made the greatest progress, and it is thith- 
er that emigrants of our faith have chiefly tend- 
ed. They are as yet, however, few ip any ong 
place; and they are far from being’ wealthy; | 
Sotne of them are broken merchants, who havé 
gone out from the shelter of our time-hallowed } 
temples, to repair by industry their ruined for- | 
tunes. They are not swimming upon a tide of 
prosperous speculation. This gilded bubble 
has proved as unsubstantial in the West as in 
the East; and not fewer there than here have 
been mortified to find that they have grasped, 
in fact, not sudden wealth and independence, | 


, sinall odds and ends are gathered in, ag fit for 


‘ultimate harvest, or 


138 


an-immense population, there « 
sonable doubt. sali 
is—whether we ought not to len 


true men (our younger brethren) a pe haha’ 
in the present exigency; and ther ¥¢ 
might not do this, with great benefit to the 
cause of what we believe is the truth? Here, 
in the elder states, sectarian limes are already 
distinctly drawn; and the great mass of out | 
population are marshalled under one or anoth; 
er of the various denominations; but in the 
new states and territories of the West, multi 
tudes are not yet attached to any particular, 
church, but are ready to fall in with that, whi 
shalbfirst offer them the ordinances of the 
A wide field, therefore, invites our labors. 
Would that I could set forth in adequate terms, 
the high importance of entering it immediately 
and laboring earnestly, since it will soon be the 
centre of an influence mighty, extensive, per- 
manent, either for the weal or the woe of an 
immense population. Ought we .not, then, $o 
to lay our plans and so to pursue them, as bh 
all means to secure the accomplishment of 
end, without being deterred by a trifling expense, 
or driven from our purpose by a little obvious 
difficulty. a 
Sincerely yours, WwW. P. H. 


(From the London Review.] 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

It would be most desirable that peaple 
should clearly define to themselves what ihis 
by which a book is constituted ‘a child’s book, 
or one fit for children. We take it, that’ tte 
common idea of such a one is, that it showld we” 


about children; that it shonjd be wr 


mote or less broken, short sentonpe:. ty» ri, 
ing to the age it is meant for; thot shims. 
contain only common-placé opinions, ene) oF) 
grown folks a-sent to without any trouble/of 
thinking ; that its language should be sug a8 
the ordinary chit-chat of tite is carried #6 ing 
that it should contain a nugiber of fects, a 
great deal of information as to things near or 
far off, of common interest or chance speeula- 
tion, dropping in, all isolated, apropos of any- 
thing—a sort of tidy of stray knowledge, where 





ie 


the capacity of small readers: with sentimeng, 
and morality, and religion, equally torn te 
fragments, and presented in stall strong doses, 
that they may be sure. of working an effect, 
The great neces-ity of levelling the book §»| 
the child’s mind is strong on oor minds, alld as) 
the idiom of our day and our enste j= famihar } 
to us, we suppose it easy, As we kvow thet | 
length of application is wearisome, and se-| 





quence of reasoning a libor to follow, we con. | 
sider they way be omitted from the fermaten 
of mind; and as the ileal work of the farry | 
tale and the fable is founded on fiction, we | 
suppose ourselves to secure truth by making | 
‘the world as itis’ our scene, aod children, er } 
the powers of nature, cur actors, e: 

Tiere is ot presenta verv laudable desire | 
that chil’ron should understand what we bring | 
before them ; only, sufficient attention is, per 
haps, not paid to the difference between onder | 
standing for the future 5; preparing for a great | 
reaping the occasional | 
blades ard flowers we can coax into quick | 
growth; and as we stint and stunt ourselves with | 
our desire of wisdom and facts, so we keepchild. | 


/ ren ona water-zruel dict of small reales and | 


utilities, and they cannot stretch ont the hand, | 
hke us, and reach solider food if appetite | 
prompts. As to what cdnsrityt bias 
ness to the child, too, 
minds we have to pe 
unfinished, and we there! 

is immature and unfincehec wv 

well with them ; an y Upat Chee 

mnis most fully understand and appreciate’ 
and what commonplace ones do neither under- | 
stand nor appreciate, is unfit for youth, we are 
very apt to confeund the ignorance of inno- | 
cence and inexperience with the thick-headed- | 
ness of mean habits, selfishness and vice. A 
well known minisier of the gospel has said that 
down | 


Ge 


we 


| *- 


| and intimate conviction, norea'led into expres 


tyeby which®we are to worky we} 
ily lead ourselves to fagey that the, 
oper we ean learn bits and scraps of it by 
e the beter, Yet wood even this be ® 
mistake, because though we tuk» the destiny | 
uf bumanity’at its lowest eal ulation, stibi, be-: 
“fore oll the matter with which we are to work, 
‘it is necessary to have in ourselves an able | 
agent; a power of the mind is worth immeasi- | 
rably more for perfukming the commonest ta-k- | 
work than a knowledge of the particular tool 
with which we are to work. Bo>sides. most of 
the fragmentary knowledge with which we are 
crammed has not the ) 
pose we can be putto; itis merely transfer- 
ring the fairy: tale from what sir kes and de- 
lights ovr exterpu! senses, and fosters in our- 
selves a power of imagination and creation, to 
the detail of an infinite nomber of facets — which 
known or unknown, leave a}) visible creation, 
as far as all its ordinary uses are concerned, 
jost as much the same they found it, as any 
fairy tale does, and which calls upon our mind 
for nothing but a sterile assent; whilst the 
edge is taken off the wonder, the amusement, 


least to do with any pure: 


‘Remarks’ (p. 25.) that ‘ Spinoza 
‘prove that we cannot aseribe intellect and will 


' mand too much space, for my present purpose. 
|I must therefore, content myself here, with re- 


' sential distinction between the divine and the 





inte differs entirely from human 
intelligenee ;’ especially as it is stated in the 
cre 


to the Deity in any intelligible sense of the 
words ; that is, that we cannot reasonably as- 
cribe them to the Deity at all.’ A thorough 
discussion of this subject, however, would de- 


ferring to one or two sources, in which the es- 


human intelligence, is insisted on, and to a 
certain degree, elucidated. 

The language of Spinoza himself, in a work 
already quoted, which is not to be taken as a 
proof of his final opinions, but which may serve 
to illustrate their sense, as laid down in his 
‘ Ethics’, has an immediate bearing on this 
point. : 





that should beguile our future serious study of 
science, and our eyes and ears are filled with 
ready made explanations and theorice, till we 
are infinitely too learned to examine, to search, 
reason for ourselves. 


steam-'ug, with chart displayed, and observa. 
tions prepared. No happy ignorance forces us 
to svund, no adverse gale tries our seamanship: 
we reach the port fresh witer sailors, with 


cleon hands and clean logs, and for anything of. 


widow or strength we have gained on the 
wey, might as well have stayed at home; and 
yeten a new place, amidst new people and cir- 
coperances, to have arrived fortified with the 
vabit of observation and labor, and with the 
self-reliance which trial only can teach, might 
have been a blessing to us. 

To the meantime, around a literature which 
is thus frivolous to our children and to our- 
selves, these rise, without, not in st, thongh 
expressing themselves by the preas (st least 
that press of the poor—the n-wspaper—as all 
things doa now) evidences that there exist men 
wo think, and feel, and reason, with nll that 
furce which real conviction and kaw 
earnt by serious toil, cin alone give ; and we 
may perhaps, ere long, be tangit, if not by 
events, yet by ‘our conscions inferiority, to 
throw way in disgust the finnsy w bs of pre- 
s«riptive reasoning and fragmentary knowledge 
in wich we too complacently dress ourse'yes 
—as we see these very ignorant classes about 
whose right to kn wiedge, and how we intend 
t» dole it eut, we conten, starting before us 


with wisdom for which they have wrought, | with the Idea of an Eternal, Omnipresent, and 
’ 


aod strength for which they hive strog- 
glied, unaided, to wn trom us the race of hv- 
manity 


Nor is the moral or religious culture of our 
children more rationally conceived than the iv-| 


tellectual, Twat propagandism of opinions. 


neither based on deep and long examination 


sion by irresistible enthu tism—but tok :n up 
esoperficialty, aff-ctedly, idly, or with that pur- 
pose of being put forth in the way of trade or 
the wiy of notoriety, which characterizes too 
mach the literature of our day, and which finds 
in reference to these who are to be tanghr, 
peculiar temptation to display itself-—necessa- 
rily frivolizes al! it teaches, and renders it es- 
sentially mean, narrow, untrustworthy: turn- 
ing all the deep and hidden things of physical 

moral nature, what we reverence and what 

cannot comprehend, mixed up with matters 
of no moment and facts of no sterlingness, into 
an indiscriminate sort of artificial gossip. For 
truth can no more be preserved where incidents 
and morals are to be constantly dovetailed in 
together, than knowledge can be accurately 
given where curious features are to be set like 
glittering gems in slight scarce touched-in 
sketches of science—whilst mode$t nature 
keeps both her moral and her wonder closely 
hidden, amidst common circumstances. 


We are, as it were,) 
dragged across the ocean of knowledge by a.» 


| things, it records and arranges.’ 


‘Among the a:trijutes of God we have be- 
fore enumerated omoiscience, which it is suffi- 
| ciently evident be’ ~s to God; because knowl- 
Ledge (scrent perfection in itself, and 
| Goes perfect Being, can be 

ion ; Wherefore, knowl- 
to God in the highest 








is presupposes or supposes 

eM ation of knowledge ; for, 

IN gauss ..». would be imperfection in the 

attrib’, or in God. Henee it follows that| 

Ged has never possessed intelligenée as a pow- 

er, mor Graws conclusions by a process of _rea- 

soning, (nunguam habuisse intellectum potentia, 
neque per ratiociniwn aliquid concludere.’) 

I may remark, in passing, that this sentence 
shows the difficulty in always seizing the cor- 
rect sense of Spinoza’s statements. An incu- 
rious or pre-occupied reader might infer from 
the last clause, that Spinoza denied intelligence 
to God, ‘ in any intelligible sense of the words;’ 
though his whole argument is intended to prove 
the contrary. 

Mr Coleridge often presents importnt sug- 
gestions, explanatory of the distinction main- 
tained by Spinoza. 
| *The Supreme Reason,’ says Coleridge, 
“whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent 
to the things known, is distinguished from the 
understanding, or creaturely mind of the indi- 
vidual, the acts of which are posterior io the 





“It is, however, of immediate importance, to 
the point in discussion, that the reader should 





be made to see how altogether incompatible the 





principle of judging by general consequences is 


Omniscient Being! that he should be made 
aware of the absurdity of attributing any form 
of Generalization to the all-perfect Mind. To 
generalize is a faculty and function of the Ha- 
man Understanding, and from its imperfection 
and limitation are the use and the necessity of 
generalizing derived. Generalization is a sub- 
stitute for Intuition, for the power of intuitive, 
(that is, immediate) knowledge. As a substi- 
tute, it is a gift of inestimable value to a finite 
Intelligence, such as Man in his present state is 
endowed with and capable of exercising; but 
yet a substitute only, and an imperfect one, to 
boot. To attribute it to God is the grossest 
anthropomorphism.’ ; 

Fenelon, is perhaps, still more explicit, in 
regard to this distinction; and often throws 
plight on many of Spinoza’s conceptions, though 
he considered himself as his antagonist. * 

‘ Whatever is real in intelligence,’ says Fene- 
lon, ‘God. possesses in a sovereign degree ; it 
is his knowledge (science,) his word, his light. 
Nevertheless, to limit this to the idea of spirit, 
in the degree and in the sense in which that 
term applies to us, would be a degradation of 
the attribute. His intelligence is neither suc- 
cessive, nor multiplied; it is not merely spirit, 
precisely in the kind and degree of being, 
‘which he has communicated to us. If we 
+ should see his essence unveiled, we should find 








ufal thing, filled with Jife wi. wy 7 
Poe get; SF per Penne its port. ‘ds tome 
hours only aid midpight saw it a 
smoking wreck, meee and pg goa 
ently to go below whese the living, to when 
security it could not promise, bad sunk before. 
Yes! ‘a step only there was between them and 
death,’ A few. brief hours, and bright antici. 
pations were checked, and folure arrangements 
were interrupted, and faces beaming with. 
thonght and reflection, were pale jn death, and, 
strong, end beaotiful forms were tid low. 
Gou’s dealings, in whom alone dwells alb wis- 
dom and knowledge, with bis frail creatares: 
who see and know but in part. We need his 
-more striking providence. He. has spoken, 
tones from the sea in a voice which sounds gor 
always, to which be wovk! have us hasten, be 
which he would have us profit. : 
® * » 2 
And finally, the event shoold not pass away 
without its influence upon ovr social affections 
and sympathies. If by God’s mercy. our own 
most familiar circles have beew ovbri ken, if 
among those victims of the sea and of death 
were none to who especially he had bound 
us, we have but to cherish a warmer gratitude, 
while we cannot of course so feelingly deplore 
the loss. And yet, my friends, if al! our sym- 
pathy for boman snffering and trial is shut vp 
within the narrow circle of kindred and specia} 
affection, how puper® othe ¢re ose whe esere es 
developed! If, bec 
death has not knock be 
feelmo sympathy With 6°. 
nade desolate ;—wit) «bh» m4 
fatherless ones, whose is a sorrow with which 
the stranger intermeddlrth not; with the pa- 
rents bereft of children, their trast and their 
‘joy; with those who no more on earth shall 
greet » brother and sister, then pernaps were 
it well for os had God spoken nearer and loud. 
er toour hearts. He calls e+ by ths prove 
dence to a new effort to break the invidious 
chains of selfishness; to advance the growth of 
our benevolent aff-ctions; to send ont and 
abroad that love, which like his own, should 
enbsace al} our brethren, 
And one there was among that company, 
“whom the sea has gathered to its- dark chamber:, 
in the stores of whose mind and in the treas- 
ures of whose heart, our community,—the world 
has, indeed, sustained a loss. § refer to the 
Rev, Charles Follen, the Jare Professor in Har- 
vird University. An exi'e from his home in 
despotic Austria fer his fearless defence of 
civil and religious liberty, be came ‘out to this 
country, sixteen years since, here to serve the 
cause he loved so weli, Few, in years not 
more extended, have done so much as he for 
trath, fur freedom, for humanity. A strong 
mind was his and richly cultivated, and a heart 
that overflowed with the love of man. He was 
a rare instance of the union of intellectual 
strength with the gentle and benevolent affec- 
tions, Always firm, always mild. Possessed 
of a judgment mature and calm, he was never 
c irried away by startling novelties and unsettled 
thecries, nor yet. blindly attached to the past. 
His faith in God’s being and providence and in 
the capacity of man’s nature, filled him always 
with pleasant hopes. Truth, which he ever 
sought, was in him and did there abound. Its 
impress was on his character, it lived in his 
countenance, He was one of those, of whom 
Cecil so well speaks, who seem, as by some 
Mysterious power, to impart a holy influence 
from their presence. Yet not mysterious, be- 
cause the natural influence of truth and good- 
ness. In the beautiful benjgnity of this spirit, 
he reminded us of the Apostle John. It was 
good to be with him. Jt was instruction, 
though he was not. sitting in the instructor’s 
seat. Civil freedom and the great principles 
of Christian liberty and faith lose in him a 
strong and consistent champion, He has died 
not old in years, but in that more honorable 
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the part of Unitarians about the spread of their | but a vacant dream,—a gilded phantom. Others | it ¥@8 @ mi: tuke to endeavor to preach Se ‘sabe moval Of all ‘bdalks, du: Gia Souk} 


aith. 
" The cause of this, we are now to consider, | 
particularly as respects the West. And what| 
is this—what else can it be—except actual ig- | 
norance of the religious wants of the West, and | 
of the favorable opportunities that now offer, | 
for planting churches there? I know there are 

some of our denominations, that have already 

felt strongly upon this subject, and acted gen- | 
erously. But there are too many, who have | 
not been so moved. Perhaps some have had | 
plans and operations for building up their own | 
churches ; which may have left them but little | 
time for inquiring into the condition of their far- | 
off brethren, and but small means for aiding | 
them. Geographical error, too, has possibly 

led those that may have attempted any thing} 
of this kind, into mistakes as to the proper} 
magnitude of their enterprises. Quincy, Tre- | 
mont and Hillsboro’, for example, which are | 
situated about one hundred and fifty miles dis- 

tant from each other, I have several times heard 

spoken of by gentlemen in New England, as 

if situated in somewhat the same proximity as | 
Boston, Waltham and Dedham, and therefore, 

as easily falling under the care of one, and the } 
same Evangelist. Now that the society of Al- | 
ton has declined, Hillsboro’ is the nearest Uni- | 
tarian church to Saint Louis; and yet an occa- 

sional exchange between their pastors would 

cost them a tedious and expensive journey of 
forty-five miles by land, and twenty by water, 

or, (by another route) sixty over land. Small, | 
indeed, is the relief that comes of such exchan- | 
ges, especially where the common mode of | 
travelling is on horseback, over roads unwrought 

and rivers not generally bridged. 

Even what has been done for the West is 
so little and ineffectual, that it seems to have 
been predicated upon the supposition that it was 
of very small importance whether any thing 
whatever was done. True, donations to the 
amount of two or three thousand dollars were 
once made by the churches of Boston and New 
York towards creating the Unitarian church at 
St. Louis ; but these were almost extorted, up- 
on the personal solicitatiou of its devoted pas- 
tor. Three or four missions also have been 
projected ; but when actually carried into effect 
they have proved to be of only a few weeks’ or 
months’ duration each, a considerable portion 
of which was consumed in going and coming. 
Now, is it reasonable to expect any permanent 
results from these occasional visits of passing 
strangers, or, from the interrupted labors of 
those who reside there for a longer time, but 
have to divide their attention among several 
places ? Certainly, this would be expecting 
consequences altogether out of proportion to 
such inadequate means. ‘This is not the way 
that we reason and act, in building up our 
churches at home. Here, thousands are ex- 
pended upon a single parish, where scarcely a 











of them are young men, never possessed of very 
ample resources who now find themselves re- 
moved beyond the mountains at considerable 


expense, with heavy dernands upon their dispo- | 


sable means for the public improvement of the 
villages where they are living—leaving them 


little or nothing to spare for maintaining reli-| 


gious institutions. Yet their respect for these 
continues undiminished,—or rather, it is in- 
creased by the disgusting aspect and alarming 
effects of the opposite spirit prevailing around 
them. For, asthe people of the West act out 
their honest convictions with great freedom and 
sincerity, not only is piety more active and cir- 
cumspect, but skepticism is more bare-faced and 
proselyting ; so that even those, who here in 
New England, were once subject to the suspi- 
cion of too great laxness in regard to maintain- 
ing religious order, when they have once been 
brought to witness the secularizing and danger- 
ous tendencies of Western independence, verg- 
ing as it does towards the extreme of licentious- 
ness, have become convinced of the imperative 
necessity of giving the whole weight of their 
influence in favor of sustaining the external 
forms of Christianity. By manifesting indif- 
ference to the wants of our Western brethren, 
we shall be likely to diminish the attachment 
which they have hitherto felt for us; and lead 
those there, not of our faith, to lower their 
estimate of the respectability and power of our 
denomination. Some of the latter class natu- 
rally judge of the merits of our theology by the 
zeal that we exhibit in spreading it, and by the 
magnitude of our missionary operations. Al- 
lowance is to be made, likewise, for the prevail- 
ing prejudice of Western men against contribu- 
ting largely for the support of the gospel. 
Whatever moneys are raised in the West for 
this object must come in large measure from 
those, who are of Eastern origin. This preju- 
dice is easily traced to a southern source, 
having crept in, under the influence of the 
methodist and one or two other sects, which 
pay their clergy little or nothing by way of 
salary. It may be considered a blemish in 
Western character, but it should be frankly ac- 
knowledged, as another reason for affording 
relief to our friends there. And this may be 
safely extended to them upon the plan already 
pursued by our own, and other denominations, 
—of making appropriations, on condition that 
these are met by an equal amount of money 
raised amongst themselves. 

Illinois undcubtedly possesses extraordinary 
advantages for becoming a powerful state; and 
such she will become, provided she can have a 
liberal, life-giving religion. At present, there 
is much to be corrected as well as praised, not 
only in her religious relations, but in legislation, 
morals and society. That a state so large, and 
so rich in natural facilities, whether for sub- 
sistence or communication, will soon sustain. 


(to the poor and lowly by trite, unfigurative, | 
| vulgar language. Children and the poor.un- | 
derstand eloquence, for eloqnence speaks to 
the feelings, which the most unsophisticated | 
_have ever the most open to impressions. Tt is} 
reasoning which they cannot follow far, for our | 
intelligence of this must grow by exercise, | 
| All children have feeling and fancy ; all may } 
| be ad¢eressed through their emotions and their | 
|imagination, and as for wrong-headed enthusi- | 
| asm, fanaticism, or whatis called roma nce— | 
| these have as much to do, in ordinary minds, | 
with errors of the heart and character, with | 
vani y, se!f-conceit, and hardness, as with any | 
intellectual deficiency which scraps of dseful 
| knowledge will supply. 
consecrated, children may be trusted with. 
Tve glowing imagery cf Arabian fancy, the | 
| chivalrous devotion, and the patient endnring, | 
which usually form the moral of the tales of | 
Scheherazade, will operate just as well on | 
their minds as even Rosamond’; tangled ehein| 
of silk; for though the instances come literal- | 
ly home to nothing in their life, yet we doubt 
ifas moch gentleness and patience is not hko- 
ly to be brought into ovr trivial misfortunes by | 
a character of mind which does not perceive | 
them, as by one for ever formed against each | 
petty incident as it eccurs, We shall jivet a 
fully expect reasoning powers to be strengthen- 
ed and cleared by acquaintanc® with ' 
have argued in the Rowan or British Senate, 
with how truth and honest indisnation have 
swept before them all that sophistry and inter 
est could adduce in behalf of some great wrong 
to humanity, as by exercising them, if exercise 
it can be called, on the whys and wherefores 
of stones and plants, We shal! expect humane 
comprehension of the life ind rights that exist 
in the animal crertion to be not more vividly 
impressed by al! the stories about horses, doge 
or mice, or even by compendinms of natural 
history, than by the beautiful old lore of fables, 
especially his who was the fabulist, and stands 
alone with his werld of all unreasoning nature 
as Shakspeare, the dramatist, stands with his 
human one, 

If the business of homan life were anght 
but life; if knowledge, pursuits, this or the 
‘ther action, were ends, not means; if not to 
form a noble existence, but to exist in this or 
the other way, were the purpose ; if the homan 
being were to be honored by, not honor his 
office; then our continual cramming, disrobing, 
analyzing, would seem to have its use: then 
we should hurry over (naturally) all that waste 
of time and thought which admiration, wonder. 
reverence cause: the imagination would be 
reasonably forbidden to erect its air castles in 
which the spirit, the heir of higher, brighter 
more gorgeous futurity, agticipates and fore. 


Whatever genius has | 











sees its inheritance: and as we should do wel} 
to apply ourselves at once to understanding 





principles, loftier taste, from intercourse with 
he 


spirits have long felt, are those which cannot 
belong to the propaganda; they are written 
not to compass an end, though an end flows 
from them ; their morality does not lie in mor- 
al saws, nor in poetic justice administered at 
the end of a tale, but in their being the trans- 
script of the inmost nature of a noble and wise 
man: and with such, children of course have 
nothing to do if they must understand all that 
is brought before them, must be the wiser for 
it, must have something above all to show for 
it. We, ourselves, can we reckon upon our 
fingers the facts that we have learned from the 
writings of genius? from following with our 
minds one of those that have immortality here 
as well as hereafter? Possibly not: we have 
only been enlarging, strengthening, ennobling, 
preparing our minds for here and for hereafter, 
and this gives no tangible result, nothing to 
satisfy the restless spirit of the propaganda. 
And if a positive result be obtained, what is it? 
Not one small matter projected forth as with 
the light and the magnifying power of an oxy- 
hydrogen microscope on it—but a whole ]oom- 
ing around us, grand, vast and silencing; a 
somewhat greater thing surely, though rather 
less suitable for us to talk of, or make a show 
with. . 

We should expect stronger minds, firmer 


true and sincere and gifted, ay, and clearer 
comprehension too, than from aught that me- 
diocrity explains and lowers down to the imma- 
ture capacity. The best books for children, in 
our apprehension, would be all sincere and im- 
pressive writing, all earnest and downright 
knowledge, in which they could feel sufficient 
interest to read it without compulsion. Access 
being freely given to better sources of instruc- 
tion, we would not fear to exclude the species 
of children’s books now in vogue ; but into an 
idea of a sound and sterling education a sober 
use of them would enter. In no way does 
there seem to us wisdom in the multitude of 
books, for by dint of reading, thought, instead 
of being encouraged, is extinguished : especial- 
ly when the books deal only in results, suppres- 
sing the processes by which they are arrived 
at; killing by a surfeit that love of science 
they affect to foster by their bribery of amusing 
facts ; attempting to be moral by a vain repe- 
tition of precepts without cultivating in the 
mind anything which would naturally respond 
to those precepts, or by a systematic falsifica- 
tion of the course of human life in order to 
point a moral.’ F. B. 


Tae Bipie 1x Prussia.—The Chevalier Bunsen, 
at the late Anniversary of the British Foreign Bible Su- 
ciety, stated that more: than 100,000 copies of the New 
Testament have been distributed by the above named so- 
ciety in the Prussian army within last eight years. He 
stated that the soldiers and officers in that army, are call- 


ery of theit sufferings, the fatal fire stood up, a 


that it differs infinitely from the idea which we 
have of a created spirit. This thought, so far 
from lowering the idea of the incomprehensi- 
ble being, is an elevation of this idea to the 
supreme degree of incomprehensibility.’ 

‘I perceive a great difference between con- 
ceiving and comprehending. To-.conceive of 
an object, is to have such a knowledge of it as 
suffices to distinguish it from every other object, 
with which it could be confounded, and stil] not 
to know every thing which is in itself, in such 
a manner, as to be assured that we distinctly 
know all its perfections, as far as they are in- 
telligible in themselves. 

‘To comprehend, signifies to know distinctly 
and clearly all the perfections of the object, so 
far as they are intelligible. It is only God 
who knows the Infinite to infinity; we know 
the Infinite only in a finite manner. He must 
therefore see in himself an infinity of things, 
which we cannot see in him ; and those, which 
we do see in him, he sees with a clearness and 
a precision, to separate and combine them, 
which infinitely surpasses our own. 

‘God who knows himself with this perfect 
knowledge, which I call comprehension, does 
not contemplate himself successively, and by a 
series of reflex thoughts. As God is pre-emi- 
nently one, his thought, which is himself, is 
also pre-eminenuy one; as he is infinite, his 
thought is infinite; a simple, indivisible, and 
infinite thought, can have no succession ; there 
is, therefore in this thought, none of the proper- 
ties cf time, which is a limited, divisible add 
changing existence.’ 











For the Register and Observer. 


From a Sermon on ‘ The Sea’ delivered before the First 
Congregational Society in Walpole, N. H., from the 
text, ‘The sea gave up the dead which were therein.’ 
By Fiederic A. Whitney. 

* * * So came out those over whom af- 
fection is left to moern, from a great city of 
varied and busy life. Happy homes were open 
to receive them; the marts of business were 
looking for their tidings, and for one, God’s al- 
tar was waiting. Who of them, as they laid 
down to rest on that peaceful Sabbath, dreamed 
that it should be to them the last on earth ?— 
that for them another night should never come? 
Health and high hopes, virtue and piety, youth 
and usefulness, all were there, but they could 
not make Jife certain. As in a dream, passed 
away that great company. All the relations of 
domestic hfe, so wuch «tat makes life desira- 
ble and dear, pleaded on those waters, Parent | 
and child, husband and wife, brother and sister, 
friend and citizen, (terms all, how full of en- 
dearment and worth) were there; and while 
fears for safety hardly existed, were encom. 
passed with danger and death, Asif in mock- 





ed pou, by solemn signal, at their guardpost, to greet the 
dawn of day, and the approaching night, with silent prayer. 


barrier in the midst of their burning ship, like a 








age which standeth not in length of days, but 
in true wisdom and the Jove of God. Through 
the fire and the sea, and while the society. to 
whom lately he had ministered, were waiting 
for his services in the consecration of their 
temple, he has passed to the services in heav- 
en. If, as the poet bas said, 

©The chamber where the’ good man meets his fate, 


Is privileged above the common walks of life 
Quite on the verge of heaven,’ 


would it not seem a privilege, if so you must 
have suffered and died, to have gone hence in 
the sympathy and soeiety of one like him ? 

We have thus been led by this providence 
of God, to meditate vpon the sea which he 
chose for its sorrowful scene, and to learn the 
lessons of God, of life and death, which both 
impart. We have seenthe ocean as the great 
grave of man, and as but just now having ad- 
ded to its ailent congregation. But * the sea,” 
beautiful assurance of our text, ‘gives up the 
dead which are therem’ Great thonsh it be 
among the works of God, the esprit of man is 
greater. That roams to greater extent.—-to 
loftier heights and farther deptie, That spel s 
as the séa_ cannet,—that thinks and acts and 
worships God and loves man, That, too, ‘ giv- 
en op’ from the cold waves will live forever, as 
the sea- will net. When the vision in the 
Apocalypse of which our tegt is part, is fulfil 
ed, the wandering waters of the ocean shal! al} 
he gathered in. A new heaven aud a new earth 
shall appear, for the first shail have passed 
away, and there shall be ‘n» more sea,’ an! 
death shall be no more. 
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A Sermon, preached at the church in Brattle 
Square, on Sunday morning, January 19, 
1830, on the pEsTRUcTIoN or THE LEXING- 
TON BY Fire, January 13th. By 8. K. 
Lothrop, Pastor of the Church. Published 
by Request. 


This discourse was heard with great and will 
be read with equal interest. It contains many 


-passages of uncommon pathos and beauty. 
' We should be glad to make several extracts but 


have room only for one. The just and touch- 
ing tribute to the lamented Follen will meet a 
quick and deep response from the hearts of all 
who were so happy as to know him. He was, 
for two years, our teacher. His pupils can 
never cease to remember with gratitude his 
gentle assiduity. So bland, so kind, so consid- 
erate, that while he excited and enlightened the 
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ip’ificr mentioning “* > mamerous 
-yeagé"Gu‘ our coast, and the burning of the 
Harold, continues in the following impressive 


manner. 


A few days pass, and our thoughts are yet 
wandering to that far off spot on the lonely 


ocean, where ’ 
© The death Angel flapped bis b.oad wing o’er the wave, 


when they are suddenly called back, and called 
home, by a calamity which appalls and almost 
benumbs sensation, by its fearful nature and a 
magnitude not yet ascertained in its full extent. 
I need not name it. I need not describe it, 
It cannot be described. The circumstances at- 
tending it are few, but terrible. Imagination 
can hardly paint a scene, in its immediate as- 
pect, or its ultimate and swiftly approaching 
issues, more ful] of horrors, to distract the calm- 
est mind, to unnerve the stoutest heart,—‘ hor- 
rors which must have appeared to start up from 
the wild caverns of the deep itself.’ No warn- 
ing was given to prepare the thoughts, no omen 
of peril had been noticed. The tempest and 
the whirlwind give signals of their approach, 
but no signal is here to tell of coming danger. 
In an instant almost, that unfortunate compa- 
ny found themselves assailed by an enemy 
against which they could make no defence, and 
from which they soon lost al] means of escape. 
And three ‘ only have escaped alone to tell’ the 
tale, to give the brief outline of the beginning 
of that seene of terror and dismay. How it 

he details of its progress, what were 

ats, the efforts and sufferings of the 

fathered upon that burning deck, 


ihe phys.cal suffering endured in those brief 
hours, must have been severe, but it sinks into 
insignificance before the mental suffering of a 
situation so bereft of hope. To be shipwrecked 
is terrible. To be driven by the fierce burri- 
cane upon an iron, rock-bound coast, is fearful 
and appalling. But in shipwreck there is 
room for action, and consequently for hope 
There is something to be done, some effort to 


be made; a steady eye, a calm, self-possessed 


mind, a courageous heart, may avail something 
towards escape, and if death come at last, it 
comes only after noble efforts and struggles. 
To die in battle is terrible. Few scenes of 
this world’s suffering and woe, can equal the 
battle field_—that scene of dreadful and indis- 
criminate slaughter, where multituces are as- 
sembled that death may mow them down with 
greater facility, that, not individuals, but thou- 
sands may be levelled at a blow, that the 
mighty and renowned, the young, the healthy, 
and the vigorous may perish in a moment, amid 
piercing groans, and frantic shouts, and bitter 
shrieks, and the roar of the deadly thunder, 
which strews around them companions in mis- 
ery. But in battle there is action, and to the 
very last there is hope, hope of success or escape. 
The mind is buoyed up and pressed onward to 
effort and endurance by this hope, and if at last 
death come, sudden and violent, there is, it may 
be, the consciousness of a noble duty nobly 
done, of life periled in a holy cause, and sacri- 
ficed, if sacrificed it must be, to freedom and 
truth. 

But here, after the first few moments, there 
was no room for action, effort, or hope. In 
the wild confusion and dismay of the first out- 
break of danger, the only means of escape had 
been utterly Jost. And there they stood, the 
two companies, helpless and powerless, gather- 
ed on the bow and stern of that ill-fated boat,— 
the devouring fire raging to madness between 
them, throwing its lurid flames to Heaven and 
casting a terrific brightness upon the yawning 


waves that stood ready to engulph them. 
There was no longer any help in man. None 


could hope to live for an hour in that wild win- 
try sea. They had nothing to do but to wait, 
to suffer, and to die. If ever any situation re- 
quired manhood, fortitude and the power of re- 
ligious faith, it must have been this. Let us 
trust, brethren, that these were not wanting. 
Let us trust that those brief hours were not all 
hours of pain, of grief, of unmitigated anguish. 
Let us hope that, while glad memories of the 
past thronged thick and fast upon their minds, 
and burning thoughts of home, of wife or hus- 
band, of children and kindred, no more to be 
seen on earth, tore with anguish their hearts, 
there also came in upon their souls, sweet and 
holy in its influences, that faith, mightier than 
any human affection, stronger than any mortal 
peril, which lifts the spirit to God, and gives it 
peace in death. 

That this faith was present to many, with a 
calming and sustaining power, we have reason 
to hope. That it was present to one I cannot 
doubt; and from among the many husbands 
and fathers, sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters, who, torn from their homes on earth, 
have found, I trust, a home in Heaven, I may 
be allowed to select and notice one, the only 
one with whom I had an intimate acquaintance, 
whose unobtrusive goodness and genuine worth 
have won for him an abiding place in the mem- 
ory, and the hearts of all, who knew him 
well. 

Exiled from his birth place, not for any 
crime, but for his love of liberty, his adherence 
to what he thought right and truth, Dr. Follen, 
brought to this, his adopted country, the same 
principles, the same noble sentiments, the same 
love of freedom and of truth, the same devotion 
to what Lhe deemed duty that had banished hini 
from his home. It is now nearly twenty years 
since he sought a refuge in our land, bringing 
with him no patent of nobility, but that which 
(sod had stamped upon his soul; and he need- 
ed none other to secure him that place in soci- 
ety to which his worth and talents entitled him. 
During his residence among us, he has honor- 
ably filled some of the most important literary 
offices in the community. As a Professor in 
our University, those, who enjoyed his instrue- 
tion, will bear testimony to his faithfulness and 
industry, to the unvarying kindness and Christ- 
ian courtesy which marked his manners. As 
a preacher, earnest and persuasive, as a pastor, 
devoted and affectionate, full of good words and 
works, carrying with bim to the houses of 
mourning a heart of quick and ‘tender sympa- 
thies, in the dwellings of the happy and the | 
Prosperous, remembering the injunction to ‘ re- 
joice with them that do rejoice,’ he secured 
\o himself the love and respect of all. Even 
those, and { myself was among the number, 
Who differed from him in judgment and opinion 
©n some subjects, honored and revered the man. 
His character deserved and inspired these emo- 
tons. The qualities, for which Dr. Follen was 
remarkable, were his ardent love of truth and 
his high moral purpose, his warm and tender 
affections, his quick and wide sympathies with 
humanity, and especially and above all, the 
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ery thought and word. He was truly an up- 
right and sincere man, ‘in whom there was no 
guile.’ In the prime of life, with a mind vig- 
orous, active and richly stored with learning, a 
heart full of noble purposes and aspirations, his 
death is a public bereavement From litera- 
ture and religion it takes an ornament, from 
truth and virtue, an advocate, eloquent in char- 
acter as well as speech, and from an extensive 
circle of friends, an object of warm and confi- 
dent attachment. Upon the sanctuary of pri- 
vate sorrow, We cannot, we dare not intrude. 
There is desolation there which none but God 
can reach and comfort. Our sympathy is with 
the living,—for him we fear not. Death in 
however terrible a form, could have no terrors 
to him. It could not find him unprepared, and 


Heaven’s pure light was shed,’ will feel assured 
that in that last hour of mortal agony, 
* Faith o’er his soul, spread forth her shadowless her sun- 


ny wing, oe 
And from the spoiler plucked the dreaded sting. 


Confident that Christian faith thus calmed 
and sustained him, I would humbly trust that 
others also had a blessed experience of its pow- 
er, that with many the last moment of sensa- 


tion was full of that peace which no earthly vi- 
cissitude can disturb, and the «'oorm aud dark- 
ness of a watery grave lig¥ " “\at hope, 


which speaks of eternal life. 


For the Register aad Observer. 
MORE ABOUT SPINOZA ; 
One of the ablest works in our language on 
the subject of Natural Theology, is that of Dr 
ALEXANDER CromBre, published in London in 
1829, in two octavo volumes: In the twelfth 
section of his chapter on the Existence of the 
Deity he gives a summary of Spinoza’s opinions, 
as he had derived them from a careful study of 
his posthumous works. His analysis of the 
system, carried through twenty-four pages, is 
lucid, acute and thorough. He probes to the 
bottom, and points out in detail ‘the falsities, 
the contradictions, and gratuitous assumptions 
in the system of Spinoza, a system too abstruse 
in its principles to be generally understood, and 
in its consequences too abhorrent to our natural 
feelings to be generally embraced,’ As his 
work is rare, never having been reprinted in 
this country, we select a few passages which 
will show the opinion which he entertained of 
this ‘ celebrated atheist.’ This opinion is the 
riore valuable, as it is not ‘a traditional preju- 
dice,’ but 1s the result of ‘an attentive exami- 
nation’ made by one ‘conversant with philoso- 
phical studies.’ 


‘We proceed now to direct our attention to 
another hypothesis. By what name it is to be 
distinguished—whether it is to be called athe- 
ism or pantheism,—it is unimportant to deter- 
mine. The hypothesis to which we allude is 
that of Spinoza. Nothing indeed should have 
induced us to notice the dogmas of this insidi- 
ous sophist, but the persuasion that not only on 
the continent has this system still many adhe- 
rents, but is in this country also advocated by 
a few, who either see not, or profess not to see, 
the baleful tendency of the doctrines which 
Spinoza inculcated. 

‘The system of Spinoza has been variously 
understood, his advocates denying that it con- 
tains any doctrine irreconcileable with theism, 
or derogatory to the character of the Supreme 
Being; and his opponents representing his 
Opera Posthuma as inculcating, under disguise, 
the pestiferous principles of a thorough paced 
Atheist. It is remote from our intention to ex- 
aggerate his errors, or to impute to him doc- 
trines which he has not clearly expressed, or 
which are not legitimately deducible from the 
principles which he maintains. But a respect 
for truth compels us to acknowledge, that, after 
an attentive examination of his posthumous 
work, it appears evident to us that, whilst his 
argument professedly aims at the demonstra- 
tion of an infinite Being, and while he speaks 
of Deity in terms of reverential respect, Ais doc- 
trine would utterly annthilate our faith in the 
existence of an Intelligent Creator and Ruler of 
the universe. His hypothesis is pregnant with 
the most revolting extravagancies, and leads to 
conclusions at which the heart sickens with dis- 
gust, and the souls recoils with horror. 

‘Spinoza was persuaded that something 
must have existed from eternity ; but perceiving 
nothing in the world but matter, concluded that 
nothing but matter can exist. He asserted, 
therefore, that there is but one substance, and 





those who have seen his ‘calm look, where | 633 
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| cile his system 
faith. The anima mundi of the ancients, as_ 
implying a moving or vivifying principle, dis- 
tinct from the universe itself, is comparatively 
a rational hypothesis; but to identify Deity 
with the universe is a doctrine so monstrous, so 


to all our apprehensions of the swisdom, the 
power, and the goodness of the Great Cause of 
all, whose existence he himself acknowledges, 
that we cannot but express our astonishment, 
that any person should be found, by whom such 
a wretched doctrine can be deliberately embrac- 
ed, or contemplated without horror. With this 
observation, we consign it to that indignation 
which impious sophistry cannot but excite in 
every devout and rational mind.’— Vol. JJ. 614, 








OBSTACLES TO THE SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL. 
[From Rev. Mr Bramans’ DedicationgSermon,] 


The great excitability of the people of this country is 
another obstacle. ‘That this is a peculiarity in the Amer- 
ican people will be universally conceded, It rane inco all 
their business, politics, and religion. The inhabitants of 
this country as compared wtih those of Great Britain, al- 
though they are distinguished above other nations for simi- 
lar traits, are remarkable for the impulsive energy of their 
character. They do till they overdo, and sometimes till 
they undo. They move where others stand, and run when 
others walk, and would be glad if nature bad furnished 
them with wings, to fly where others run. The American 
ships, it is said, carry a third more canvass on the same 
hull than the British, remarkable as they are for commer- 
cial enterprise. They spread more sail to the same wind, 
and | boats with more steam, and apply _—— 
to every thing, than the inhabitants the father land. 
An intelligent Englishman among us, recently, for the first 
time, said that he was forcibly struck with the difference 
in appearance which presented itself to his eye, between 


and was haitening forward as if to accomplish some + 
important object with the least possible delay. 

This feature of the American character arises in part, 
from the impression which was enstamped on it at its ori- 
gin. The people who settled this land were some of the 
choicest spirits of the old country, and possessed a most 
invincible energy of chagacter; which has been wansmit- 
ted as an hereditary peculiarity to their descendants; and 
it is owing in part also to the action of civil freedom on 
the mind, and to the boundless scope and solicitation 
which this vast and fertile country presents to all kinds of 
exertion and enterprise. Now every one must see that 
this uncommon impetuosity of the American temperament, 
demands uncommon power to control it, ordinary restraints 
wilinot hold it. The bonds which confine and check its 
action, must be made of iron, 

Every parent who wishes to control the passions of his 
child, and give bis character a virtuous direction, knows 
how much more difficult it is todo this in respect to 
those who possess strong and excitable constitutions, and 
great ardor of feeling, than in regaré to such as are en- 
dowed with less vehemency of character. The counter- 
acting force must be in proportion to the strength of re- 
sistance to be overcome. The restless and fiery qualities 
with which some children are endowed, will require twen- 
ty times the application of vigilance and power on the 
part of the parent to restrain them, that are necessary for 
those who are possessed of less active and feebler elements 
of composition. Every mariner knows that it demands 
much more strength to guide a ship through a narrow and 
dangerous passage, when driven by furious winds, than 
when slowly wafted by a gentle breeze. So the native 
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straints which the gospel would impose on men’s opinions 
and practices, they are a violation of political rights. 
They eannot tit essed They are unconstitutional.— 
The people must not onby have a demoeratic government, 
Hata democratic religion, that gives tie igen to ineli- 
nation, and a democratic Deity, whe beholis with equal 
favor all deseri of eharacter, and a democratic heav- 
en whieh all the people have free, equat and una!<enable 
to enter, without regard to conduct, just as they have to 
vote in town meeting. 

This wild spi it allies with all forms of infidelity. Dem- 
ocracy aud isms went lmnd in hand im the French rev- 
olution. Afier the French had dethroned their king, the 
next step was to_detrone God and prostrate christianity. 
In this country al? the atheists and infiJels of other names, 
ure possessed of a spirit of fierce, fiery and levelling dem- 
ocracy. They are haters of human, as well as divine 
power, and seek for a state of things in which the bonds 
that now hold the human confederacy together shall 
be broken, and the pent fires of depraved passion, 
shall have vent to “their hot and scalding lava on 
human” society. Nothing‘can be more clear than that a 
spirit which such an affinity with infidelity, is adverse 
to christianity. 


*.* Several communications, intended for 
this paper, are necessarily deferred. 
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Missionaries to the East.—Rev. Mr Bennett, who 
has been, for several years connected with Baptist Mis- 
sion in Burmah, has returned in the Champlain from Cal-. 
cutta, to this country, for the benefit of ins health. His 
wife and four children accompany him. 

Rev. Dr. Judson, who has been for 28 years connect- 
ed with this Mission, isin a very feeble state of bealth. 





Bible Society.—About three months since-a Bible So- 
siety was‘formed in Duchess Co. N. Y. A very, lively in- 


the people of this country, and that of others. Here ey ‘ Re i 
seat tat he met had an eager countenance, she eye ised, 3 he good panes to said to have been awakened 


“ahong the various denominations of Christians.. The 
fitet public meeting of the Society was held at Poughkeep- 
sie on the 14th inst. at which it was ascertained that dur- 


$1600 had been raised. 


Temperance in Ireland.—A letter from Mr Allem 
Corresponding Secretary of the Irish Temperance Union, 
States that the late efforts in behalf of temperance had 

heen successful beyond the most sanguine hope of its friends. 
The Roman Catholic clergy had engaged with great ac- 
tivity in the efforts for reform. Pledges of total absti- 
mence had been very extensively made. In Limerick alone 
10,000. In Dungarvon, said to have been the most 
drunken place in Ireland more than 1000 persons had 
made pledges to abstain totally from the use of ardent 
spirits. In Droghela, agreat reform had taken place. 
During the space of nine months, since the reform com- 
menced, not a single person had been presented at any of 


the sessions fur a misdemeanor. 








New York City Tract Sociery.—ikt appears, 
by the last monthly report of the doings of this Society, 
that they have fourteen Missionaries, and 1056 visiters. 
The following are some of the details of doings mentioned 
in the last monthly report. 








energy of our countrymen, wrought up as it is to intense 
action, by the stimulating influences applied to it, pre- 
sents an obstacle to the efieacy of the pulpit, which de- | 
mands all its resources to overcome. | 

It may perhaps be said that the same susceptibilities | 
which are acted upon so intensely by the world, will give | 
religious principles a proportionate power in those who | 
possess and those who apply them to the hearts of men. | 

The same style of preaching which has a good effect in | 
England, will not produce a strong impression here. It | 
is not bold, stirring, and direct enough, to meet the high } 
pressure feelings of American society. Our preachers, | 


ities of the American manners come out in boldest relief, | 
have not only like the inspired royal preacher, to seek | 
out acceptable words, but to choose those which will hit | 
the hardest and cut the deepest. The mind here is ac- | 
customed.to such intense action, its constitutional tone and | 
susceptibilities are so high, it is attracted to the world so | 
strongly, and rushes to its object with such a violent mo- | 
tion, that it is not easy to urge truth home on the mind | 
with sufficient power to gain attention, awd meet the care 
rent of its feelings, Not only. is the impetuous torrent a 
the passions to he stopped and made to flow backward, 
but the heart is subjected to sach an exciting influence, 
that it is like him, who because he has been accustomed to 
stimulants of the most pungent kind, disvelishes plain and | 
wholesome food, and will scarce feel the operation of med- 
icines, which will act with the greatest power on other 
systems. 
I mention an excessive democratic feeling as another | 
obstacle. The spirit of democracy has been continually | 
increasing since the foundations of the country. Our in- | 
stitutions and government, and manners, and style of think- | 
ing, have been becoming more and more assimmilated to | 
the democratic model, and have been constantly receiv- | 
ing shape from its impression to this day. Ido not in- | 
tend to make here any observations of a political bearing. | 
The spirit exists more or less in all parties. It belongs | 
to human nature, and is good or bad according to the de- } 
ree in which it prevails, and the direction which it takes. | 
Proper! guided and controlled, it is a source of civiliza- 
tion cal aaah progress, and a counteracting force against | 
every thing which interferes with the just action of the / 
human mind. Impelled and combined with religious prin- | 
ciple, as it was in the hearts to a great extent of the 
founders of the country, it has made our condition more 
felicituus and enviable than any inthe world. But when 
it becomes excessive, it is a compound of ambition, envy, 
self will, and every ungoverned passion, which dwells in 
the human breast. It is fierce, untameable, and of a ten- 
dency destructive to the best iuterestsZof human society. 





this substance, with its attributes and modes, 
infinite and self-existent. To us it is evident | 
that he justly incurs the charge alleged against 
Epicurus and the disciples of the same school. 
‘ Deum verbis ponere, re tollere.’ The whole of 
his doctrine is founded on certain definitions 
and assumptions, of which some are false, and 
others gratuitous.’— Vol. J. 338—34l. 

‘He defines Deity in these words:—Per 
Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hec est, 


unumquodque eternam et infinitam essentiam ex- 
primit. [By God I understand a being alto- 








simplicity and purity that distinguished his ev- 


gether infinite, that is, a substance consisting 
of infinite attributes, each one of which expres- 
ses the infinite and eternal essence.] In this 


definition there is no conception expressed, or | The tendency is to that state of things in which children 


implied, which can be pronounced irreverential, 
or which a rational and pious theist would be 
disposed to condemn. But when we discover 
who his Deity is,we recoil from the thought with 
feelings of abhorrence. 

‘ According to the doctrine of Spinoza, a De- 
ity necessarily exists—a being, as he after- 
wards attempts to prove, extended and intelli- 
gent, infinite and indivisible. Now, as one 


substance, agreeably to his system, is incapa- ceed a little farther, to evens, Se frame regulations, 

. : that those of uncommon size or of superior beauty shall 
ble of producing another, and as only one infi-}),, y 
nite substance can exist, it follows that the} out fully that article of the declaration of Independence, 
which asserts all mento be born free and equal. 


Deity is the only existing substance, and that 
the universe is nothing; or that the Deity and 


latter is the doctrine of Spinoza. It follows 
that all corporeal forms are parts of this same 


of the same substance, as it is intelligent. 
Deus est res coguans [God is a thinking thing] 


[God is an extended thing] (Prop. 2.) This 
one being produces in itself, by an wmanent 
action, all that are called creatures, and which 


distinct from Deity. Hence the numberless 
bodies an minds of which it is composed, with 


physical and moral, are diversities in his condi- 


the patient. 

‘ But, in compassion to the feelings of the 
pious and devout reader, we forbear from pur- 
suing this wretched system through all its hid- 
eoug and revolting consequences ; nor shall we 
stop to expose the vain and contemptible arti- 
fices of the author, by which he would recon- 





substantiam constantem infinitis attributis, quorum | cial to their interests. 


try and worth obtain over feebleness, sloth and depravity. 
That one man should be more rich and successful and re- 
spected, and possess any ar 
the view of many contrary to u 
dence, and opposed to the genius of our republican govern- 
ment. 


‘ : God, and the spirit of christianity. 
the universe are one and the same being. The} straint, it proffers rewards on inflexible conditions. When 
men have such views of their liberty and privileges, that 
they can hardl 
pe : they wish to throw off constraint, and call it freedom to 
substance, as i¢ 1s extended, and all minds parts | fyjlow out the promptin 
mdulge a spirit of malignant envy towards those who 
are greatly vag them, Poe pe impatient desire to pros- 
trate them to their own level, they exercise a temper most 
(Eth. p. 2: Prop. 1.) Deus est res extensa| repugnant to the gospel. 7 wer 


is that he is self willed, that he sets up his own pleasure 
and advantage, as his great objects, and above all other 
interests, ar 


are commor! rves, supposed to be | utary restraints, without which the highest good of societ 
vo he obse or and 1 dividuals can never be etaatoll” ° . 


wag is the v 
their infinite modifications of good and eyil, | and is a formidable obstacle to the success of preaching. 
From feeling as mony do that they ought to have no hu- 
i wer exercl 
tion; and he becomes at once the agent and pe them, the transition is easy to feeling that divine 
authority is too great a restraint. From feeli 
ought to share equal privileges and advantages with others, 
without } o 
lieve that they ought to share all the blessings of religion, 
without rega ; 
from the hands of its author, does not, according to the 
feelings of many, harmonize with our free institutions. 
American liberty revolts at it, and too many are for de- 
claring independence of religion, just as their fathers did 


It is always in danger of becoming exhorbitant and to 
take a tbreatening form. Ithas assumed an irregular 
action in this country. It has so long been accumulating 
strength, that it has broken away from its former alliance 
with moral principle, and its power has become enormous 
and alarming. It appears in all shapes and conditions of 
life, as a spirit of selfwill which is determined to be its 
own law, and of misrule that will not bear iuterference 
and restraint, or superiority. In the family, it is hostile 
to parental authority, and where it does not succeed in en- 
tirely subverting it, greatly impairs its force. Children 
are not held under that firm and steady control, to which 
they were once subjected, and which would be so benefi- 
In schools and seminaries of learn- 
ing, it aims to overthrow discipline, and transfer the pow- 
er from the hands of those to whom it properly belongs, 
to those who repair to those places to be governed as 
well ag instructed. It is opposed to the necessary re- 
straints of civil government, and endeavors to break its 
bonds asunder, and give up the regulatien of society to the 
wild impulses of individual interest, caprice and passian. 


shall train up their parents, and teachers shall obey their, “== wa a 
pils, and the people rule the magistrates whom they 

men elected to govern them. OBITUARY. 
This temper is of such a levelling character, that it én) 2S —— = 


not bear that natural superiority, which talent and indus- 


* over another, is in 
‘ation of indepen- 


It has taken such a direction that it needs only to pro- 
pared off and rendered deformed, that we might carry 


Such a disposition is at war with the government of 
Religion imposes re- 
submit to wholesome regulations; when 


of the inclinations; when they 


The very controversy which the gospel has with man, 


is unwilling to submit himself to those sal- 


Democracy carried to excess, as it is in this country, 
spirit which christianity endeavors to subdue, 
over them, and no human being 
that they 
to talents and conduct, they come to be- 


Christianity, as it came 


rd to character. 





52,135 Tracts distributed; 540 refused. 
210 Children gathered into sabbath schools, 
58 Children gathered into public schools, 
34 persons gathered into the Bible classes. 
127 persons induced to attend church. 


133 Bibles and 130 Testaments swpplied to the des- | 


titute. 





Ameracan Tract Socrery.—we stated, some 


especially in those parts of the country where the peculiar- | weeks since that the American Tract society had pro- | Herald giving an account of the interview. 


posed to raise 240,000 this year for the aid of foreign tract 
distribution. The slow progress of the collections, has led 
the managers of the society to publish frequent statements 
on the subject. The latest statements we have seen gives a 


detailed account of the appropriations. Wegive an ab- | be restored to their native country, the audience could 
stract of this that our readers may learn how extensive are | 


,, ‘ } faction. 
Leopitration of the society. apa, and I may add, of eiog 
} 


ST he Cémiinittce state that the proposed sum of $46,000 


hap. been designated as follows. viz. Spain, $500; As- | who stood forth as the champions of the oppressed. They 


sociation of English and Americans for Fraet distribution | 
in Paris, $200; Strasbourg Tract and Book Society, | 


| $300; Belgium $300; Calw, Bremen, and Barmen, in | ered around me, and awaiting with deep interest the is- 


Germany,$200 each; Hungary, the Wendes, &e. $400; | sue. But no toogue can express their gratitude and joy 
| when told that they were not to be sent to Cuba, but to 


Denmark, $300; Sweden, $300; Episcopal mission at | 
Crete, $300; West Africa, $200; South African Female , 
Tract Society and Rev. Dr. Phillip, $300; Rev. Mr. 
Dyer at Malacca, to aid in preparing Chinese metal types, 
£300. For the Nestorians in Persia, for the Protestant 
Episcopal mission at Athens, and for the Episcopal mis- 
sion at China, $500. For the Episcopal mission recently 
transferred from Syria to Constantinople, the Baptist mis- 
sion at Patras, Greece; for the Lower Saxony Tract So- 
ciety at Hamburg; the Religious Tract Society at Paris, 
and for the Baptist mission in France, £600 each. 

For the Baptist missions in Siam, and to the Shyana, 
the Teloogoos, and in Germany, each $700. 

For the Mission in Syria and for the mission to the 
Mabrattas, $1,000 each. 

For the missions of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners, in connection with that of the Reformed Dutch 
Charch, to China and the Indian Archipelago, and for 
Rev, Mr Gutzlaff and Rev. Mr Roberts at Macao, $I, 
600; for Burmah and the Kareny, $4,000; for the mis- 
sions of the General Assembly’s Board to Northern India, 
$3,500; for the large mission to Ceylon and the Tamul 
people, $2,500; and for the Sandwich Islands, $2,000. 
For the devoted laborers in behalf of the 60,000,000 of 
Russia, $2,000. The mission of the Board of Commis- 
sioners in Greece, $1,500. The inission to Asia Minor, 
£2,500. The mission of the Board of Commissioners in 
Siam, $1,500; for Orissa, $1,000; for Madras, $3,000. 








DepicaTion aT West Winpsor Vt.—A church 
has been recently erected at West Windsor by the united 
efforts of Universalists, Baptists, and Freewill Baptists ; 
and there wasa union of clergymen of these denomina- 
tions at the recent dedication of the church, 




















For the Register and Observer. 


JAMES POOLE FARLEY. 


Died at Amesbury, of consumption, on the 3d inst , 
James Poole Farley, son of Rev. Stephen Farley, aged 17. 

The subject of thie notice was a youth of much promise. 
In early childhood, he gave indications of uncommon in- 
telligence and piety, and iw the last years of his short life, 
of a disctiminating, comprehensive and vigorous mind. 
We copy the following, from the Essex Banner, printed 
at Haverhill, Mass. ‘In the death of this young man, 
bis friends and society have sustained a serious loss. 
His mind, naturally good, had been improved by study, 
reading and reflection, His moral character was un- 
blemjshed. His attention hed been considerably called 
to subjects of a moral and religions character. His 
amiable disposition and exemplary deportment, secured 
the attachment of those associated with him, and awaken- 
ed the expectation of his future usefulness. He had been 
employed in both the printing offices in this town, and 
gained the confidence and good opinion of his employers. 
His premature death, cut dows in the tender greenness of 
his age, and while his soul was just awakening to those 
thrilling hopes and impressions, which ‘ the world with- 
out’ calls forth from ‘ the world within,’ is a striking ex- 
ample of hunran frailty, and affords a aolemm fesson to the 
young, who are prone to repose securely in the confidence 
that many years are before them. May his companions 
who, a few months since, saw him a fellow companion in 
the Sabbath scheul in this town, be saitably impressed by 
his early death, and be prompted forward in their prepa- 
ration to follow him to the world of spirits.’ 

His views of religion were unusually distinct and firm. 
It was not easy, if possible, to beguile him inte any im- 
pression which his reflection afierward weull lead bim to 





of Great Britian. As for those re-) 


ing the few months of the Society’s existence upwards of| }Jaze; the small boats were lowered while under way 
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yenounce. He seemed to look to the bottom and through- 
out. When a little child, he once asked his mother to 





was of about six. months duration, he dil not seem bed be 
aware of its dangerous character, and the favorable time 
for medical applications was passed before he retired to 
his pateraal home. “When his physicians gave him up as 
incurable, his heart sunk within him. Yet he retained 
entire self-possession and composure. Daring # long 


“ments are righteoos, and in whose hand the righteous are 
safe. His dying breathings were the breath vf prayer. 











Burning of the Lezington.—The National Gazette 
of Philadelphia says : 

Comments on the legs of the Steamboat Lexington oc- 
cupy the New York press. We hold it to be self-evident 
that under proper precautions in the arangemen's of the 
boat and the mode of conducting her, the accide t could 
not have taken place. The New York Evening Post 
treating the subject in argumentative detail gives 1 as 4 
distinct opinion that “there was “gross carelessness on the 
part of the proprietors of the buat, and they are responsi- 
ble for this distruction of human life.’ 

Afier suggesting that the fire was probably caused by 
the use of anthracite coal, without the proper guards 
against the danger of using such fuel, the Gazette pro- 


ceeds to say; 
‘It was the heat of the fusnaees that set fire to the 


t.. 

But even when on fire, why were not the passengers 
and crew, saved, the Lexington having one of Fran- 
cis’ life boats, and two.or three other boats, sufficient in 
number to have saved them-all? Because the Captain, 
who lost his life, lost also his presence of mind. In such 
an appalling moment of extreme danger, aman should 
above all other times be coul and collected. Had he er- 
dered the engines to have been instantly stopped, manned 
the ropes and lowered down the boats, all would have 
been saved—but in a state of alarm, he made for the 
shore to run bis boat on the beach, while ina fearful 


and swamped, and all were enveloped in the flames, or 
were compelled to spring overboard. This proves the 
importance of selecting persons in a!] cases to command 
steamboats, who are more distinguished than others for 
great coolness and presence of mind in the hour of danger. 
The engine and hose should be always ready, and filled 
the moment a steamboat leaves the wharf. Precaution 
against danger is ove of its sure-preventives.. 


Fire at Wilmington N. C.—By the mails of Sunday 
we received intelligence of a disastrous fire in Wilming- 
ton, N. C.. on the morning of the 17th inst. Tlie Court- 
house, Custom-house two hotels and one printing estab- 
lishment are included in the ruin,. About one hundred 
and fifty buildings in the whole,.are destroyed, being near- 
ly every building on two squares. ‘Phe loss is roughly es- 
timated at $500,000. The amount of iusurance is not 
ascertained. The Wilmington N.C. Advertiser says; 


Thus has Wilmington received anether blow to her 
prosperity, that many years will not serve to recover her 
from. She had just gotten over the effects of similar vis- 
itations of former years, and had taken up’a load, in the 
construction of the Wihningtun & Raleigh Railroad, that 
almost staggered her strength, when this last misfurtune 
came, and nearly paralyzes her energies and hopes. Add 
to this the unpropitious state of trade generally, and our 
lot seems most unhappy. But we are neither dismayed 
} nor disheartened. We look to the future, to redeem the 
present and the past, and by the favor ef Heaven, will 
{ straggle with redoubled diligence.. 


The Amistad triat.—The decivion of Fudge Judson, 
respectiug the prisoners of the Amistad of which we gave 
| a brief statement, week before last, was commanicated to 
| the negroes by Rev. H. J. Ludlow. We extract the 
| following passages from a letter of his te the New Haven 











| Nothing could exceed the deep and thrilling interest 
) which our fellow citizens who crowded theComt Room 

during the whole of the trials, felt in its result, so that 
| when His Honor decided that they should not return to 
| Havana, but delivered into the hands.of our President to 


| scarcely repress an outward demenstratiou of their satis- 

fi Never was a cause managed with more force of 
ee, than this, by the 
noble counsel, Mesers. Staples, Batiwin, and Sedgwick, 


seemed to speak almost by iuspiration. 
_It was my happy lot to communicate to Cinquez and 
his associates, the result of the trial. They were all gath- 


their Father land. Many of them arose and prostrate 
themselves at my feet, giving every indication both by 
words and actions of their thankfulness and their happi- 
ness too. 

Then they knelt and I prayed with them, James Covey 
interpreting it, and they following in an audible voice, and 
with much apparent deyoutoess.., 
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J2ngland.—London papers of Dec. 16 have been re- 
ceived at New York. The principal item of news is thus 
given in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Compensation for Liberuted Slaves.—It appears 
from the following paragraph from the London Courier of 
Dec. 14, that Mr Stevenson has brought his negotiation 
for the compensation claimed for slaves carried into the 
Bahama Islands by stress of weather, and set at liberty 
by the decree of the local tribunals to a successful issue. 
The British Government, in their negotiations with for- 
eigners as Well as with their own subjects recognize the 
principle that slaves are property where they are made so 
by law, and that individuals divested of this property, as 
well as-any other by the act of the government, are inti- 
tled to indemnification.. The same principle was recog- 
nized by J ndge Judson in the case of the negroes of the 
Amistad. Heordered one to be given up to his owner, 
it having been proved that he was lawfully a slave by the 
laws of Cuba, aud refusedto give up the others, on the 
ground that they were not slaves, legally acquired by the 
claimants under the laws of Cuba.—Dai. Adv. 

‘His Excellency Mr Stevenson, the American minis- 
ter, attended yesterday at the Treasury Department and 
the Bank of England, and closed the negotiation which 
has been pending so long between the vernment and 
that of the United States, relative to the number of slaves 
claimed. by American citizens #8 their property, and 
which having beew shipwrecked some eight or nine rs 
"e° in the Bahamas, were liberated by the authorities of 

assan.. ‘The amonnt of compensation which we under- 
stand her Majesty’s Government finally agreed to pay, 
and was yesterday received by the American , minister, 
amounted to between twenty and thirty theusand pounds 
sterling. 


The Queen’s marriage continues to be a topic of inter- 
est in the English papers.. It is reported that the cere- 
mony will take place early in February. 


It ie said that Prince Albert will not return to England 
until the eve of his marriage with the Queen—most prob- 
ably not until the very day befove that fixed for the event. 


The Thames tunnel! is advancing toward completion at 
the rate of 8 feet per weck. 


#@ Denmark.—We have had recent information of the 
death of the king of Denmark, Frederick VE. His succes- 
sor is Christian Frederick, son of a brother of the Jate 
King. He takes the title ‘ Christian VIL.’ He is in the 
54th year of his age. 

The following sketch of the history of the late king, is 


from a foreign paper. 

King Frederick VI. the son of King Chvistian VII. 
aud Caroline Matilda, Princes of England, was born on 
the 28th January, 1768, was declared of age as co-Regent 
and President of the Council of State on the 14th April, 
1784, and succeeded his father as king, oa the 13th March, 
1806. He was ray ear in-the 72d year of his age, 
had diveeted affairs for nearly 56 years, and reigned 31. 


Seldom has the life of a King been marked by such a 
succession of misfortunes as befel that of Frederick VI 


and seldom has there as riya — and hon- 
ored by his people: The unhappy events which occurred 
in Sept the madness of his father, the execution of 
the unfortunate Struensee, and the banishment of his 
mother, who died of grief at ony ~parated from her 
beloved son; albthese are known. No ao is the part 
which he sustained in after years in defence of his ki " 
when the battle of € was added to the records 
of modern warfare. Bat it is chiefly as a_benefactor to 
his country that the name of Frederick VI, will be re- 
membered ; to him are owing the liberty of the press iv 
Denmark—the emancipation of his subjects from the last 
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scene of intense sufferings he murmered not, nor etrarged | 
God foolishly, but committed himself to Hin whose judg- | 
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ses—the establishment of schools for general education— 


' the introducti , i : 
pray for him that he might be as ‘good a boy as he | jr tucron of popular represeniation-—and, Sasly, 


could be.’ During the first part of his sickness, which .. 


the system of erder and economy which marked the 

Mam affairs of the ki doin. 
ing was moreover deserving ofithe highest eulogy lor 

mines uprightness ip simplithay cand attention to 





DEDICATION. OF SUFFOLK STREET CHAPEL. 


The Chapel in Suffolk Street, recently erected for the- 
Ministry at Large, will be dedicated on Wedueeday nexts- 
Feb. 5th. The services will commence precisely at 11 
o’cloch, A- M. Sermon by Rev. J. T. Sargent. 
Friends of the ministry are invited to attend, 

S. K. Lormwnoe, Secretary. 


MARRIAGES.. 


In this city,.Mr Edward P. Porter” to Miss Eliza B:. 
Hood, daughter of Cliarles Hood, Esq. . 

In Newton,.Mr Walter Bigelow, Jr., of Worcester, to: 
Miss Mary K..,. daughter of Benjamin Hyde, Esq. 

In Northborough,.Mr Sidney Bigelow of N. to- Miss 
Sarah N. Moor of Bolton, 

In Syracuse,. Tuesday 14th inetant, by Rev. Mr Storer,. 
Sr say Lacroix to Miss Margaret M. Houghtaling of 

eades, , 
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DEATHS, 


In this city, Jan. 25; Mrs Lydia, wid -ef tht late: 
William Spooner, 66.. 
in. Le gs 1kh instant; very suddenly, Me Joseph 
In Taunton, Capt. Libbeus Hodges, 58. 








Major Judah Alden, aged 53. 

In Northboro’, on the morning of New Year’s day, 
— Jane, youngest child of. Mr Caleb Maynard, aged 

years. 

At Mt. Vernon,.Téxas, Nov. 26, Mrs Abby Shernian;. 
aged 24, youngest daughter of Mr Jobn.. Miller of North 
boro’—and on the 30th, her hushand, Mr Dana Sherman, 
aged 28, brother of Gea, Syduey Sherman,of Texas, for- 
merly of Marlborough, Mass... 














WEST'S MAGNIFICENT PICTURE,. 
‘CHRIST REJECTED,’ 
Ts NOW ON VIEW for a short time only, at Har-- 
dings Gallery, School street, from 10°A. M., wi 8 
P. M., daily. Oa Sunday im tie evening; from 5 till 9° 
o’clock- 

Mr West refused tin thousand guineas far this chef. 
Peuvre of his pencil, just before iis completion, and he- 
subsequently realized more than thaysum.by its exhibition 
in London alone, and his grandson has now the satisfac-- 
tion of being the possesser.of this sublime work.. Mr 
Weat has been induced to have Season, Tickets fur the 
accommodation of those who wish, by repeated visits,. 
tioroughly to appreciate all-the grandeur of the design,. 
truthfulness of the coloring, masterly drawing, and morals 
beauty, which it contains. ; 

Admission 25 cents. Children half. price. 
Ticket, One Dollar... Pamphlet 12 1-2.cems. 

{FF The Picture has an excellent light,. and the room. 
is well warmed. di jill: 


VAs LIBRARY WORKS — imported: and 
for sale by C.C. LITTLE §& J. BROWN, 1122 
Washington street. 
Platwo’s Works, transtated by:Sydenitmm and Taylor; witha 
copious notes and anwotations. 5 vols Ato. 
The patgpuc J Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, 6:vols« 
10, ca 
Ben Jonson’s Works, -by W. Gifford, Esa. vols Bro. 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, 18 vols, halfrealt Neate 
Dodsley’s Annual Register, complete in 75 vols half'Rus. . 
Edinburgh Review, from 1802 to 1822, 37 vols, half.calf 
Dryden’s Prose Works, collected by Edmund Malone,. 
Esq., 4 vols : 
Pope’s Works and Life, by W. Roscoe, 10 vols 8vo 
Mikon’s Poetical Works, Todd’s edition, & vols 8v% 
Homer, translated by Pepe, 5 vols 
Swift's Works, by Hawkesworth, 24 ‘vols, plates, calf 
Select Tracts, relating: tothe Civil Wars of England, 2 » 
The Works of James Shirley, by W. Gifford, 6. vols 
Robertson’s Works, 8 vols royal 8vo 
Chambers’: Biographical Dictionary of eminent Scotsmen,, 
4 vols, plates =. 
Lord Bacon’s Works, by Montague, 17 vols 
Dibdin’s Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 2 vols 
Facciolata Lexicon, cura Bailey, 2 vols . 
Proclus on the Timacus of Plato, by Thos Taylor, 4to 
Lucien of Samesata, from the Greek, by We Toole, 2 v. 
Granger’s Singsopnen History of England, 6 vols 
The Harleian Miscellany, 12-vols, half calf 
QHavres completes de Voltaire, 64 vols calf 
CEuvres completes de J. F Riwsseau, 22-vois calf” 
L’An:i quite expliquee et represen'e> en figure p: r- Ber= 
uard de Montfaucen, with the supplements, b3...\~ fol 
Froissart’s Chronicles, translated by Thomas Johnes Esq., 
with a life of the author: 2 ¥, Byo 
British Cycloedia of Natural'Histury, edited by C. FPart-- 
ington 
Gibbon’s Roman Ewpire, Milman’s edition: I2v. 
Alison’s History of the-French Resolution, 7». 
Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 3 v 
Bishop Burnet’s History. of lits own Time: 6 v 
Hone’s Popular Works, and Everlasting Calendar 4v 
The Life of Edward Earl yf Clarendon, with the suppressed} 
passages 
Coxe’s Memoirs of Lord Walpole. 
Colevidge’s Literary Remains: -4-y. . 
Burton’s Cromwellian Diary: 4 v. 
Hovker’s Works: 4 v. Oxford, 
Sterne’s Works: ly. 8vo, &c &e.. fl 
| oe tants of the MonTHLY Miscerigny oF 
dt REtLiGion AnD LETTERS.—It will Le the great ob- 
ject of this publigation to furnish religious reading for the 
people; to diseuss subjects of religion and morals, and 
of literature in its religious aspects, in a manner which 
shall meet the wants of intelligent and inquiring laymen. 
Whilst it is hoped that its pages will exhibit the results of 
deep thought and” sound learning, care. willbe taken tor 
avoid an exclusively thevlogical’and learned character. 

The Miscellany is not designed to.be a controversial 
work. Its exhibitions of truth and daty will, indeed, be 
founied on Unitarian views of Christianity ; but as the 
community in which it is expected chiefly to circulate, has 
passed beyond the elements of the controversy between: 
Unitarians and their fellow Christians, it will be the ‘oh- 
ject of this work, not so much to defend these opinions, as- 
to treat them in their practical bearings, and to show 
their power to produce holiness of life. 

The numbers of this periodical will be made up as much 
as possille with referenee-to the passing times, aad inahe 
aduption and arrangement. of articles brevity, variety, and. 
point will be expecially regarded. A considerable portion 
of each number will be devoted to religious intelligence. 

The editorial department will be conducted by Rev... 
Ezra 8S. Gansett, who has obtained promises of aid 
f.om o'her Unitarian clergymen aad writers.. 

Trrms. The Monthly Miscellany will be published’ 
on the first of every month, in numbers of 60 octavo pages 
beautifully printed on new type, at Three Dollars per an- 
num, in advance. Those who forward us six. responsible 
subscribers shall receive a copy gratis. , 

*,* Booksellers, Postmasters, and Clergymen through- 
out the Country, who are interested in the work, are re- 
» mares | Stor to act ns our agents in.procuring. and. 
orwarding subscriptions. Communications relati 
work, should he fi von to ee 

WILLIAM CROSBY & C®. PusLisuerRs 
feb 1 ‘ H8 Washington Street 

*,* Newspapers inserting the above,shall receive acopy 
gratis. 


OY WANTED.—Wanted. iw a Bookstore, a. Boy, 
about sixteen years of age.. One whose parents re- 
side in the city would be preferred. Boston Bookstore- 
134 Washington street. feb 1 
yyiees LECTURES ON THE MILLEN}- 
UM.—Evidence from Scripture and History, of 
the coming of Christ, about the year 1843, by Wilham 
Miller. Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington st. feb 1 


HEVALIER—-DE TOCQUEVILLE.—-Society, 

Manners and Politics in the Uuited States, by M. 
Chevalier—Democracy in Ametica, by Alexis De Toc- 
queville, translated by Heary Reeve, Esq., with an orig- 
al preface, and notes by Jébn C. Spencer. ‘Third Ameri- 
ean edition. Blackwood, the New World, New York 
American and many other able periodicals. prunounce 
these the two best works on America ever writtea. For 
sale at TICKNOR’S, feb 1 


AMILY PRAYERS.—By Wm. H. Furness. Also 
Dewey’s Discourses. For sale by S. G. SIMPKENS 
21 Tremont Row. feb 1 





Season 























E Pye dso FROM THE OLD WORLD.—By a 
laily—containing skerches of Egypt, Syria, Pales~ 
tine, Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece.. 
Southey’s Life of William Cowper, Sacred Philosophy 
of the Seasons. 

For sale by SIMPKINS, at the Stationery Rooms 21 
‘Tremont Row. fel 1 


OLLAT’S FRENCH COURSE—Collat’s Pro- 
gressive French Dialogues and Phwases with an 
English Translation, ; 
Collat’s Progressive French Anechotet and Questions. 
Collat’s Progressive Interlinear French Reader. 
Collat’s Progressive Pronouncing French Reader. 
Collat’s Levizac’s French Gramunar. — 

These bouks are now extensively used in the schools of 
Boston, and other parts of New England, ci 

For sale by the dozen or single, by JAMES MUNROF. 








remains of feudal authority—the abolition of the slave trade 
(iv which Deumark set the exampleto the rest of Europe) 


& CO. 134 Washington street. jan 25 


character of the late | 


In Daxbury, 4th instant, Capt. Briggs Alden, son off 
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PORTERS. 


For the Register and Observer. 


aa LINES 
Siiggested by the recent disasters on our coast. 
‘And, oh! what companies of human beings are locked 
up in that wide, weltering, unsearchable grave, the sea!’ 
Greenwood. 
Hungry, insatiate, stormy sea! 
Thy bosom is the grave, 
In whose green cliarnel-chambers lie 
The beautiful and brave 


Each eoun ling tempest’s wakened might 
That lifts thy hoary surge, 

Watts from thy deep, and o’er thy shores, 
Some loud, wild, wailing dirge. 


Twice and again thine arms have stretched, 
To grasp in their far reach 

Some victim of thine awful wrath, 
And dash it on our beach. 


Thou priest of God! who mak’ st those rocks 
Altars of sacrifice; 

While, frm the whirlpool’s eddying strife, 
Spirits, for incense rise. 


Look! hark! that smoking, fiery pile,* 
That boils along the Sound, 

Shakes from its sides a clinging crowd 
At each successive bound. 


Lost to the fireside home and hearts 
The reverencet, loved and cherished! 
Aud lost to Zion’s temple courts 
Their Priestt so sadly perished! 


And she, the proud majestic barque,t 
That deigned to part thy crest, 
And in thy bosom joyed to lave 
Her gallant surf-beat breast, 


No more shall bare her naked arms, 
To meet the storm’s wide sweep; 

No more unfurl her snowy wings 
To waft her o’er the deep. 


And while, like playthings of the winds, 
Her oaken beams are riven; 

And on the swelling tide to float, 
Her shattered ensign given ; 


A cry comes from her sinking shrouds, 
One hurried prayer ascends ; 

One shriek of mingled agonies 
In that wild sea-hymn blends! 


Moarn, melancholy ocean, mourn! 
Mourn for the early dead!}{- 

The spirits of the young, the strong, 
The pure, the good, are fled! 


Such are the triumphs, wailing sea! 
Of thy great Ruler’s will. 

Dread pathway of His viewless march 
Who bids thy waves be still. 


+ Dr Follen. 
|| Henry Parkman and others. 


* The Lexington. 
¢ The Harold. 


NATURE. 
BY ROBERT CC. WATERSTON. 
I love thee, Nature,—love thee wel!l— 
In sunny nook and twilight dell, 
Where birds, and bees, and blossoms dwell, 
‘ And Jeaves and flowers; 
And winds in low sweet voices tell 


Of happy hours. 


I love thy clear and running streams, 

Which mildly flash with silver gleams, 

Or darkly lie, like shadowy dreams, 
To bless the sight; 

While every wave with beauty teems, 
And smiles delight. 


I love thy forest deep and lone, 

Where twilight shades are ever thrown, 
And murmuring winds with solemn tone, 
Go slowly by, 

Sending a peal like ocean’s moan, 
Along the sky. 


I love to watch at close of day, 
The heavens in splendor melt away, 
From radiant gold to silver gray, 
As sinks the sun: 
While stars upon their trackless way, 
Come one by one. 


1 love, 1 know not which the best, 

The little wood-bird in its nest, 

The wave that mirrcrs in its breast 
The landscape true, 

Or the sweet flower by winds caressed, 
And bathed in dew. 


They all are to my bosom dear, 
They all God’s messengers appear— 
Preludes to songs that angels hear— 
Mute prophecies— 
Faint types of a resplendent sphere 
Beyond the skies! 


‘ {SING OF CALVARY.’ 
Down from the willow bough 
My slumb’ring harp 1’) take, 
And bid its silent strings 
To heavenly themes awake ; 
Peaceful let its breathings be, 
Soft and soothing harmony. 


Love, Love Divine, I sing. 

O, for a seraph’s lyre, 
Bathed in Siloa’s streain, 

Aed touched with living Gre. 
Lofty, pure the strain should be 
When I sing of Calvary. 


Love, Love on earth appears! 

The wretched throng his way; 
He beareth all their griets, 

And wipes their tears away. 
Soft and sweet the strain should be, 
Savior, when I sing of Thee. 


He saw me as he passed 
In hopeless sorrow lie, 
Condemned and doomed tw death, 
And no salvation nigh. 
Loud and long the strain should be, 
Whea I sing his love to me. 


*I die for thee,’ he said— 
Behold the cross arise! 
And lu! he bows his head— 
He bows his head, and dies! 
Soft, my harp, thy breathings be, 
Let me weep on Calvary. 


He lives! again He lives! 
I hear the voice of Love— 

He comes to soothe my fears, 
And draw my sovl above. 
Joyful now the strain shall be, 


When I sing of Calvary. 
MRS. SOUTHEY, 
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| ed their birth ; the aged bowed under the weight 


| which swell from the opposite hills. 


‘shore, but the day 


| gled his tears with his blood! ! 
| who meets this Savior as an injured friend, and , 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE GREAT CEMETERY OF SCUTARI. 

A dark and dense grove of the cypress stretch- 
ing from the eastern shore of the Bosphorus far 
away over hil] and valley, informed us that we 
were now passing the last resting place of the 
Osmunlie. The mournful forest, through the 
purpling twilight which now shaded the land- 
scape, appeared in its interminable length to 
break the very boundary of the horizon, and 
cast its gloomy shadows into some realm be- 
yond. It has been made to extend itself through 
this long line of spectral solitude, upon the 
strength of a:presentiment among those who 
throng the opposite shore, that they will one 
day be forced to relinquish their European pos- 
sessions, and return ,into Asia, from whence 
they came. They, therefore, enjoin upon 
their surviving friends, that their remains shall 
be laid here, where they. may rest with a bet- 
ter hope of being undisturbed, in any event that 
may betide in after times. 

The dark procession may be seen through 
every hourlof the day, moving with muffled oars 
across the water, and slowly winding its way 
up a narrow path, termed the ladder of the 
dead, and moving on to some new grave in the 
distant verge of the grove, where the relic is to 
rest, a new cypress to be planted, and coronal 
of flowers cast on the fresh sod, and hung 
turbaned stone.—Thus one acces- 
sion of graves and sable shade has succeeded 
another, till this domain of death has become 
more populous than the vast city itself, teeming 
with its countless multitudes. 

Here lie side by side in one promiscuous ] 
sleep, the monarch of unrivalled power and 
splendor and the humblest menial that trembled 
in his train; the man whose genius towered to 
heaven, and he whose thoughts scarcely surviv- 


of years, ‘and the infant just expanding into life ; 
the statesman smitten from his perilous post, 
and the assassin who dealt the unsuspected 
blow ; the warrior whose trampled steed shook 
thunder from his mane, and the new recruit 
who recoiled from the gleam of his own weap- 
ons; the Dives of purple and gold, and the 
Lazarus who lay at his gate; the libertine of 
lust and promise, and tbe erring one whom he 
left believing and betrayed; greatness and lit- 
tleness, splendor and poverty, purity and pollu- 
tion, are thus mingled and massed together in 
a wide and undiscriminative grave.— Nor does 
the sad spectacle stop here; it points with 
melancholy presage, to the clustered dwellings 
The voice 


bread for the last week. The tippet Ihave on) 


CHRISTIANS 


was kindly lent me by my landlady, as the day 
is wet und cold.’ 

‘Well, Mr Baker,’ said the Chairman, in a 
tone of compassion, ‘ perhaps you will agree to 
the young lady’s terms ? 
‘Oh aye,’ said the baker, ‘ twa and saxpence 
a month. Pit it down, if you wull.’ 
Chairman.—T'wo and sixpence a- week was 
offered. 

‘Mak it just what ye like,’ said the baker. 
The order was made and handed to the young 
lady. 

e she was leaving the court the baker stop- 
ped her: 

‘Gie me hand o’ that bit of paper,’ said the 
baker. 

The request was complied with. - 

‘ Noo,’ said the baker, thrusting some silver 
into her haud, ‘tak back yer croon piece, and 
dinna fash yoursel at a’ wi’ the weekly pay- 
ment. Ye shall hae a four pound loaf ilka day 
at my shop, and ye may pay me just when ye’re 
able, and if I never git the siller, may be I'll no 
miss it; but mind, young leddy,’ said he, an- 
grily, ‘ gin ye deal wi’ ony ither baker Ise pit 
this order in force agin yere father.’ 

The young lady looked her gratitude—the 
baker had vanished. 


OLD HUMPPREY ON THE GAY DREAMS OF YOUTH. 

‘It is said that men are but children fully 
grown ;’ and if I were to be asked in what 
childish amusements they indulge more than 
another, I would say in the game of bubble 
blowing.—We begin to blow our bubbles early 
in childhood, and we keep it up with little in- 
termission to old age. <- e 

With what delight does the young urchin 
gaze on the glittering globe of soap and water 
that he has fairly launched into the air, while 
standing on a four foot wall! There it goes! 
mounting up high with the breeze that blows, 
and again descending low. One moment as 
high as the house, and at another almost touch- 
ing the ground. Onward! onward it holds its 
course, escaping every danger till at last it bursts 
as it strikes against the edge of a tomb-stone in 
an adjoining church-yard. 

The bubbles of our after years, too, beara 
strong family likeness to those of our childhood. 
Some burst as soon as blown. Some vanish 
suddenly in the air; and if any of them mount 
over the church-yard walls they are sure to dis- 
appear amid the tombs. 

‘ Wishing’ is a losing game to all who play 
at it; and yet who is there that altogether re- 
frains ? 1 never heard but of one man, who 











of health and the song of merriment, may now 
echo through the halls of that sumptuous city, | 
and mingle their notes of gladness with the | 
hymn of the wave, as it greets the enchanted | 

is not distant when they, | 
from whose hearts these joyous accents break, 
will be brought hither, pale and _ speechless, | 
wrapped in the winding sheet and shroud, to| 
swell this crowded sail, and widen the forest 
that darkens the dreary domain. So that not) 
only they who now rejoice in the light of the} 
sun, but generations yet unborn, may continue | 
to be sepulchred here, till the Judgment trump | 
unexpectedly shall summon the quick and the | 
dead. It will not be the contending Prophet of | 
Mecca, whose insignia will then be revealed in | 
the changing heaven, but he whose mission 
was one of kindness and love, and who min- | 
Alas for him | 


' 

a forgotten God.—Rev. Walter Colton. 
{From the London Sun.] } 
WESTMINSTER COURT OF REQUESTS. 

It is not always by squalid exterior that pov- ' 
erty and privation are indicated. A silk dress 


| as often covers as much real destitution as the 


beggar’s rags. Nay, the first has the most to 
endure, and is most worthy of pity, for the cad- | 
ger, if he can secure as much broken victuals 
as will sustain existence, and obtain the undis- 
turbed possession of a bulk for his nightly rest, | 
repines little, if at all at his condition, while 
the ‘ genteel’ poor, on the other hand, has not 
only existence to support, but also station in 
society to maintain. The footsteps of famine 
are occasionally to be found impressed more in- | 
delibly on the lineaments of one that may be} 
seen buttoned up in superfine broad cloth, than 
upon the countenances of those to whom mis- | 
ery has always been an inseparable bed fellow. | 

A rotund, full priced baker, who brings his 
weekly batch of miserable debtors to this 
Court—bakers aré not, generally speaking, cel- | 
ebrated for benevolence, especially Scotch bak- 
ers—stepped into the plaintiff’s box, papers and 
ledger in hand, to make his claim to 25s. for | 
bread supplied to a Mr John Howard. 

A tall young woman, wearing a handsome | 
fur mantilla and evidently careful to exhibit the 
externals of gentility, presented herself to an- 
swer the demand. Her age might be either | 
18 or 25—the hollow cheek and spare form, | 
produced by early sorrow or privation, or both, 
prevented a ‘closer approximation to the truth. 

A Commissioner—Is the amount disputed ? 

Young Lady—Certainly not. Ihave only to 
say, on the part of my father, that he sincerely 
regrets his inability to settle the account at 
once. 

Chairman—How will he pay it ? 

Young Lady—I have 45s. to offer now, and 
my father wishes to have the indulgence of 
paying the rest at half a-crown a week. 

Commissioner—The bill is for bread, and it 
has been standing for some time. Judging 
from your appearance, I should think your 
father cannot be in such circumstances as to 
make it difficult to procure the few shiliings 
left unpaid on this bill. 

Young Lady—Appearances are often deceit- 
ful. It is equally distressing to my father and 
myself to ask for even one day; but unexpect- 
ed sickness in our family has totally exhausted 
our little means. 

Baker (pocketing the money.)—Twa and 
saxpence a week is not enough. Ye gang 
about toon wi a grand boa and a fine silk dress, 
while my wife maun wear a/ plaid shawl and 
cotton goon, because the likes o’ye will eat an 
honest man’s bread wi’oot paying for’t. That 
fine tippet ye hae gotten on maun hae cost, 
may be, sax gowden guineas. 

‘It is true,’ said the young lady, coloring, 
‘my dress may appear rather extravagant, and 
if I could with prudence dress at less cost I 
would do so, but upon a respectable exterior on 
my part, as a teacher of music, depends the 
subsistence of a sick father and two young sis- 
ters. (The baker shut his book abruptly, and 
thrust his papers into his pocket.) As for the 
boa you allude to that was pledged this morn- 
ing to raise a few shillings to pay you the sum 
you have just received; and to provide food 

or those who have tasted little else beyond dry 








ground. 


could say, ‘I have learned in whatsoever state 

I am therewith to be content.’ Phil. iv. 1). 
Let us take a stripling from among the many 

who are, at this moment, banqueting on the 
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‘What a glittering bubble has here buret!— | 


What a gay dream has passed away! and yet' 
who shall venture to affirm that a thousand such 
occurrences as these have not taken place in 
common life ? 

But’his dream may have been yet of a differ- 
ent kind... The stripling may have heard the 
stormy music of the rattling drum, and gazed 
upon the gay attire of the recruiting serjeant.— 
He may have ‘ heard of battles,’ and been fired 
with the love of victory and fame. 

Strange it is; when the would-be warri 
sees before him the'prancing war horse, and the 
bannered host, that he cannot see the agonies of 
the dying, and the mangled heaps of slain !— 
Strange, that when he hears, in imagination the 
neigh of the charger, the clangor of the brazer- 
throated trumpet, and the roar of cannon, that he 
cannot hear the agonizing groans of the wound- 
ed soldiers, nor the heart rending wails of the 
widow and the fatherless! Yet so it is; sel- 
fishness, and sin, and carnage are crowned with 
glory. 

But the stripling will blow his bubble. He 
ponders the page that sets forth the victories of 
Cressy and of Agincourt, of Blenheim and of 
Waterloo. He gazes on the marble monuments 
of renowned heroes, and becomes a soldier! nay, 
more ; he is famed for courage, rises in rank, 
and his fondest wishes are realized. 

But are these gay dreams less vain because 
they have been partly fulfilled? The stripling 
has become a hero with a scar on his forehead, 
and a pair of epaulets on his shoulders. But 
there is something yet that remains to be told 
—besides these things, he has a galling wound 
that the surgeons have pronounced incurable, 

~ ball in his body that annoys him, yet 

7 t be - And when alone in the 

midnight hour he heaves a sigh, somewhat in 

doubt whether he should not have led a more 

useful life in pursuing peace, than in following 

war ; in being a preserver, rather than a de- 
stroyer of his species. 

Have I said enough? Old Humphrey has 
been a blower of bubbles, a dreamer of dreams 
through the better part of his days; let him 
then run his length on the gay dreams of 
youth. 


eries on humanity may be musical too. The 
halfpenny whistle, the penny trumpet, and the 
sixpenny drum of childhood have given way to 
the fife, the flute, the flageolet and the fiddle. 
He studies the gamut, plays solos when alone, 
duets when with a friend, and talks about 
Wragge, and Nicholson, and Cramer. On he 
goes, afflicting the neighberhood with the dis- 
sonance of his unmastered instruments, till he 
really becomes a decent performer. _He now 
plays a Nicholson flute, and a Cremona violin, 
besides which he has made some progress on 
the violoncello, and can blow a clear and sono- 





airy food of future greatness, who are, in other 
words, engaged in bubble blowing, and efter 
for a moment into his golden dreams. It is true ; 
he may be poor; but the Rothschilds were not} 
always rich, though at Jast they amassed mil- | 
lions. He has heard of Whittington, a poor | 
friendless lad, quitting London with his bundle | 
in his hand, and turning back again to wealth | 
and renown, beckoned by the bells ringing out | 
musically, as he fancied, the words, 

* Tura again Whittington, 

Thrice lord mayor of London.’ 

Why, it is very possible that some day he 
may be as great a man as Whittington, who had 
only a cat with which to make his fortune. Not 
that he has at present any yery bright prospects 
before him in real life ; but that only rende 
more bright the vision of his fancy. 

Well, then, it is a settled thing with him th 
he will be a merchant, and sail the seas in 4 
ship of his own, carrying out beads to barter 
with Africans for ivory and ostrich feathers; and 
bales of cloth to exchange for gold. There is 
no preventing his future prosperity; he will 
soon become rich in his own imagination, ani 
ride in a coach and six! 

And now the bubble is at its height! What 
a pity that he cannot keep it in the air! Alas, | 
down it must come breaking against the very | 
The poor lad works at a trade, marries 
early, has a large family; his health fails him, | 
friends forsake him, want springs upon him like 
an armed man, he becomes sick and infirm, and 
receives pay from the parish. 

Or suppose his youthful dream be of another 








_kind; his bubble, though equally frail with that | 


I have already blown for him, may take a dif | 
ferent direction. He is studious and fond of 
books, and it may be that he is poetical. Say 
that Chevey Chase, or the ballad of the Child- 
ren in the Wood, first lures him to the flowery 
pathways of poesy. He reads, grows abstract- 
tive and imaginative, and ‘mutters his way- 
ward fancies,’ as he goes. Goldsmith wins 
him, Cowper and Montgomery delight him. 
Gray fires him, and Byron works him up al- 
most to frenzy, and it is well if not to moral 
evil. Like a ship with no ballast and much 
sail, he pursues his course. He yearns for an 
earthly immortality. There have been Shaks- 
peares, and Miltons, and Ossians, and Homers! 
Why may there not be again?—-What a de- 
lightful thing to publish a volume of unrivalled 
poetry ; to be lauded by reviewers, to be sought 
by book-sellers, to be courted by the great, and 
be highly estimated by the world! 

Thus he goes on wasting his life in unprofi- 
table dreams: but, see! the bubble bursts at 
last. 
his body: unable to conform to the commoa- 
place usages of life, or to perform its duties, he 
is crushed by trouble. With an intellect su- 
perior to those around him, he is the proverb‘of 
the wise, and the butt of the foolish, and per- 
haps ends his days in a lunatic asylum. There 
may be many, whose sober habits and reflee- 
tions may think this picture overdrawn ; I have 
some reason to think the contrary. 

Or, perhaps, he has read books of travels and 
wondrous adventures by sea and land, and is fe- 
solved to travel ; why should not he, as wellas 
others, do something wonderful ?—ascend 
Mount Blanc, go down to the crater of Vesuvius 
and measure the Pyramids! How delightfal, 
after wandering in strange lands, like Mungo 
Park, encountering lions in the desert, like 
Campbell, and delving into themummy pits of 
Egypt, like Belzoni, to return home with the 
real Indian tomahawks, bows and arrows, and 
scalping knives: with snakes from Africa, fish- 
ing tackle from the South Seas, birds of para- 
dise and humming birds from the east, and 
monkeys and macows from the west! : 

This is a golden dream in which his fancy in- 
dulges in his waking hours. His native land 
is too contracted for his ardent spirit; he longs 
for perils and toil, he thirsts for strange adven- 
tures, and after all, perhaps, is put apprentice 
to a tailor, or a weaver, passing his days on.a/ 
shopboard of six feet by three, or growing old 
in flinging the shuttle and plying the loom in 
the back garret of some miserable dwelling. 





rous blast or two on the keyed bugle. 

But is he satisfied? No, there is no point of 
satisfaction in music more than in other things. 
—Could he pour forth the full diapason of the 
pealing organ ; were the harmonious crash of 
the whole orchestra under his control, he would 
not, he could not rest satisfied; he must blow 
his bubble,—he would compose like Handel, 
play like Purkis, and outrival the wondrous 
performance of Paganini. 

This is the beginning, or rather the noonday 
of his dreamy delight. But what is its end ? 
He joins some musical society, is led into com- 
pany, neglects his business, spends more than 
he gets, sinks into poverty, and in his old age 
is found playing a fiddle to the drunkards in a 
pot house for what pence he can obtain or 
spénding his breath on a cracked clarionet, a 
medicant performing in the public streets. 


Such are the gay dreams of youth, and most 
of us have indulged in one or other of them. I 
know one who has indulged in them all; aye, 
more than all; and what was the end of his 
sunny visions? What has become of the 
gleams of glory that dazzled his youthful fancy 
in by-gone days? Let the tear that has fallen 
on the paper on which I note down these ob- 
servations be his reply.—The bubbles of his 
childhood are burst; the fond dreams of his 
youth and his manhood are passed away ; he 
has seen the hollowness of them all, and has 
been willing to exchange the empty dreams of 
time for the realities of eternity. 

If he knows anything of his own heart, there 
is nothing in the honors, the riches, and the 
wisdom of this world, that for one moment he 
would put in comparison with the well-ground- 
ed hope of everlasting life. Put together all 
the renown that mankind has to bestow; pile 
up the crowns and sceptres of the earth; heap 
high its gold, its costly gems and glittering di- 
adems, and they will be as dust in the balance 
if weighed against the hope of eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.— Visitur, (Lon- 
don.) 





OSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Jnust publish- 
ed, No. 9, Boston Quarterly Review for 1840. : 
Those who would wish to look at the above work with 
the desire to subscribe, are respectfully invited to call or 
send for the January number for inspection. This work | 
is gaining great reputation in this country and in Enrope, | 
and letters are constantly receive: at the office of publica- 
tion, speaking in the highest terms of the great benefit 
this work is destined to bestow on the community. Sub- ; 
scriptions soliciied. Price $3 a year. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington Street. | 
jan 25 . 
URNESS’ FAMILY PRAYERS.—A good supply | 
this day received, for sale to the trade and at retail, | 





He has feasted his mind, and famisiggh PH IAMES MUN ROE & CO. 134 Washington street. . | 


But he may be musical, and his fanciful rev- 
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ALUABLE WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, Gar- | 
vn Les | 


dning, &¢—For sale by CHA’S C. LITT. 
JAMES BROWN, luporters of Foreign Buoks, 112 
Washington street. 
Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, 8vo 
ae Ronpstconie ef Agriculturé,, 8vo 
m) Gardening, 1000 engravin 
do do Planis * 1000 eone z 
do — Arboretum et Fructicetum Britannicum, $ vols 
do  Suborban Gardener, and Villa Companion 
: British Husbandry, from Library of Useful Kuowledge 
History of Sheep, 8vo, do do do. 
British Cattle, ovo, do do do. 
| The Horse, 8vo, do do do. 
Bath Agricuhtural Papers, 7 vols 
Duhamel’s Practical Treatise on Husbandry, 4to 
Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 8 vols 
Anderson’s Recreations in Agriculture, §e. 6 vols 
The Flower Garden, by Charles McIntosh 
The Green House, Hut House and Stove, by C. McIntosh 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden, by do. 
Forbes’s Hortus Woburnensis, 8vo 
The Landscape Gardener, by J. Dennis, 1 vol.—plates 
The London Flora, by Alexander Irvine. 
The Florist Cultivator, by Thomas Willats, Esq. 
Hogg on the Culture of the Carnation and other Flowers. 
ie Farmer’s Companion, by the late Hon. Jesse Buel. 
The American Swine Breeder, by H. W. Ellsworth. 
Manning’s Book of Fruits. 
_ Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
Curtis on British Grasses. 
Main’s Domestic Poultry. 
Blacklock’s Treatise on Sheep. 
~~ 'nereegate of the Southern Counties 
and, & 


of Eng- 
jo 
HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIG- 
oe a Sree ee Rev. E. 8. 
, Vontents of the No. for Jai ° 

} Editorial Notice ps 

'. The Close o 

| Dewey's 

| Reason and. 

' Honor te our Fain 

The Christ of Conecious 
James Walker, D. D. 

The Destruction of Opium in Canton, 

_ Sunday school in Boston, in 1791. 
R Notices of Books. 

Woman’s Mission; White Slavery; Rosanna, or 
Scenes in Boston; Pictures of Early Life; My Little 
Friends; Rollo’s Travels aud Rollu’s Correspendenee ; 
The Annulette; The Boy’s Talisman. : 

Intelligence. 3 

The P hers would inform the friends and patrons of 
this work, that they have increased its size by the addition 
of twelve pages to each number, and also by enlarging 

ve page, thus makiug the work more than one third lar- 
ger than before, and without any increase in price. 

; WM. CROSBY & CO., Publishers. 

jan 25 118 Washington st. 


EK GLISH BOOKS.—London’s Hortus Britannica, a 
4 catalogue of all the plants, indigenous, cultivated in, 
or inwoduced to Great Britain, in which 36,000 species 
_ are enumerated; new edition—An Inquiry into the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations, by Adam Smith, 
LL. D.; with a Life of the author, introductory discourse, 
notes and dissertations, by J. R. McCulloch, Esq.—Fa- 
Lles, original and selected, by the mo-t esteemed European 
and Oriental authors; with an introductory dissertation on 
the History of Fables, by G. Moir Buzzey; illustrated by 
numerous splendid engravings, by I. I. Granville—Lord 
Byron and some of his contemporaries, with a Recollec- 
tion of his Life and of his visit to ltualy, by Leigh Hunt; 
comprising Portraits of Byron, Sheiley, Keats, Hunt, 
Charles Lamb, &e. §&c.—Spenser’s Fairy Queen, a new 
edition, in 1 vol. octavo—Annals of Natural History, or 
Magazine of Zoology, Botany and Geology—Howitt’s 
Rural Life in England, containing anany fine engraving: 
—Rural Sketches, by Miller, author of a Day in the 
Woods,’ ‘ Beauties of the Country,’ and ‘ Royston Gow- 
er ’—A History of British Reptiles, by Thomas Bell, 
F.R.S., P.L.S., V. P. Z.S.; illustrated by more 
thau 40 wood cuts—Froiscart’s Chronicles of ngland, 
France and Spain, and the adjoining countries; translated 
from the latest French edition, with variations and addi- 
tions—A London edition of Dante—The Flower Garden, 
the Greenhouse and the Orchard, 3 splendid volumes, &c. 
&e. Lately received and for sale at TICKNOR’s, cor- 
ner of Washington and Schoo! Streets. jan 25 


OYES’ HEBREW PROPHETS—A new transla- 
_¥_ tion of the Hebrew Prophets arranged in Chronolo- 
gical order, 3 vols. 12mo. 

* We conceive that Mr Noyes has made the Christian 
Public much his debtor by the portion new before us, of 
a version of that ¢ifficult and strongly interesting part of 
Scripture, the Hebrew Prophecies. 

These things are especially to be spoken of to his 
praise; his learning, his cautious and sound judgment, 
and bis beautiful taste fur the two last qualities particu- 
larly, he is very advantageously distinguished from Lowth 
and Newcome with whose works the present work is 
most likely to be compared.’—Christiau Examiner. 

f rhety: whd JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash- 
tngton . jan 26 
HE SKEPTIC by Mrs Follen.—New edition just 
published. 

* The Skeptic is intended to exhibit the influence of 
Ciristian Truth and of Infidelity as they work in the for- 
tunes of common and domestic life. Perhaps the book 
will have no good effect on confirmed and hardened unbe- 
lievers—there are very few things that will—but we are 
inclined to think that on those who are halting between 
belief and uubelief, who are standing on the confines of 
Light and Darkness, it may exert a great and saving 
power.’—Christian Examiner. a‘ 

The above in very neat cloth binding, stamped, publish- 
ed by JAMES MUNROE & CO 134 Washington street. 


IPLEY’S SPECIMENS OF FOREIGN LITE- 
RATURE, Vols. 5. and 6—containing Introduction 
to Ethics, with a Critical Survey of Moral Systeins. 
Translated from the French of Joufiroy, by Win H. Chan- 
ning. 
_ Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington Street. jan 25. 


Hage VERSATIONS LEXICON.—A complete cupy 
of the last German edition of the Conversations Lexi- 
con, containing receot literary and scientific information, 
not to be found in the English translation of the - former 
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edition—in 12 vols 8vo, for sale low, by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. j 25 
| URNAP’S LECTURES ON UNITARIANISM.— 
Lectures on the doctrines of Christianity, in contro- 
versy between Unitarians and other denominations of 
Christians—delivered in the First Independent Church in 
Baltimore, by George W. Burnap—1 vol 12mo. 
Lecture 1, The supremacy and sole Divinity of God the 
Father. 
Lecture 2. 
Lecture 3. 
Lecture 4. 





The Second Person in the Trinity. 
The Personality and Deity of the Holy Spirit 
The Atonement. 
Original Sin. 
Total Depravity. 
Election and Reprobation. 
Lecture 8. Justification by Faith and Works. 
Lecture 9. Salvation. 
Lecture 10. Regeneration. 
Lecture 11. What is Christianity? 
Lecture 12. What is it to be a Christian? 
Lecture 13. How does a man become a Christian? 
Lecture 14. Origin, Nature and Tendency of Creeds. 
A few copies for sale hy JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington Street, opposite School Street. 


HE LADY’S BOOK AND LADY’S COM- 

PANION, for January, 1840.—Published Monthly, 
at $3 per annum.—Subscriptions received by WM. 
CROSBY & CO. 118, Washington stroet. jan. 18, 
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SILK GOODS AND SI 


141 Washington street,.... 
E. F. NEWHALL, 


Has removed to the *pacious rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall and W inter 


Goods, consisting of— 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blue, red, bird of 
blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds; with plain and filled centres, of various sizes. Prices from 


12 to $50 each. 
English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some 


black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds. Prices from 10 to $20 each. 
Sitk Cashmere and Edioburgh Shawls, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to. the French Cashmeres. 


Prices from 5 to $15 each. 
Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy 
from 30 to $59 each. 


Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Woollen travelling Shawls, of large size 


and good styles. 


odia Camel’s hair Shawls and Scarfs of various kinds——Plain black Shawls for Mourning. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality, black, red and white; all wool borders. 
Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, of various sizes, mode colors and white; witha great variety of low priced 


Shawls, of different kinds, Making altogether a very sple 
previous season. 


Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 
SILK GOODS.—Super black and India Satins; blue black and rich colored Satins; Gros de Noble; Gros de 
double Pou de Sois, of high lustre, assorted light and dark 
ilks, in great variety of color. 
Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks, large and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors; some entire 


Paris; Gros de Swiss; Gros de Naples; first rate heav 
shades; and other desirable styles of plain and corded 5 


new, figures and stripes. 


Blue-black figured and heavy eorded Silks, of saperior quality. 

Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds and prices. . 
Matteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lustring of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich heavy black 
atin Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large lot of low priced 
Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large assortment of staple and fancy Silk Goods, of prime qualities, 


double faced Silks—plai Lustrings—Sinchaws 


which will be sold cheap. 


‘Rich Chalie, Clalie de Laines, and Pondicherry, of new and beautiful pizles, 
Richest Mouselaine de Lainet, embroidered, printed and plain—French 
—Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, for Ladies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and various vther |‘ 


Goods of the best styles. 


ae se Proprietor of this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers to the splendid stock of red now 


IAWL WAREHOUSE, 
..«» Boston. 


radise, fawn, drab, white, 


bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, red, blue- 


ends, with black, red, green and white centres. Prices 


ndid assortment, which will be sold cheaper than at any 


in great variety. 
mbroidcries, Lace Veils and Velvets 
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att of the Ainerteniy Utiturioan-A aseehati ‘ 
abe Piper’ sidings of the Anno: ! Meeting, May rar 

No, 132, Daty of Promoting Christianity by the eirey- 
lation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

_No. 133. The Futore Life, hy William E. Chan- ° 
ning. 

No. 124. Repentance the Ground. of 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, L. L. D, of London, 

No. 125. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. , 

No. 186. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. AL A, 
Livermore. be 

No. 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuraey in Belief, one 
test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P. Peabody, 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. r 
— ‘ 5? 

0. 139, Truths joined by Gud wot to be smdered h 
Man. By Samuel thenak " 
No, 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall. 

No, 141, Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge 
of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker, 

No. 142, Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and Be- 
lief and Unbelief. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of the An- 
nual Meeting, May 29, 1889. 

No. 144. Mystery, Reason and Faith by E. Peabody. 

No. 145. Who was Jesus Christ, by George F. Sim- 
mone, : 
No. 146. Jeaus Christ the Chief Corner Stone, by 
George R. Noyes. 

No. 147. How to Spend a day by H. Ware Jr. 

No, 148. Life and Character of Aarow Bancroft, D. D. 
by Alonzo Hill. 

The Tracts of the American Unitarian Association 
bound in twelve vole. can be had of the Publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE &. CO, 134 Washington street, ‘at 
the low price 75 cents per vol, 


WORKS ON HOLINESS. 
ety DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN PER- 
+) FECTION ,—with other kiodred subjects, illustrated 
aud] confirmed in a series of Discourses designed to throw 
light on the way of Holiness. By Rev. Asa Mahan, Pres- 
ident of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Price 50 cts. 

A Plain account of Christian Perfection, as believed 
and taught by Rev. John Wesley. Price 25 ets. 

A Treatise on Christian Perfection. By Rev. Joho 
Fleteher. Price 25 cts. 

The Christian’s Manual; a Treatiee iy 
onets with directions for obtaining that state. Price 

cts. 

Account of the Experience of Mrs Hester bs 
mee is om cin a 

1¢ Great Efficacy ef SimJe Faith in ¢ oneme 

of Christ, exemplified in a Memoir of > A ay 
Price 56 ox : 

A_ new Tribute to the Memoir of Ja i - 
lon Price #1. mes Brainerd Tay 

Memoir of the Rev. William Bramwell Price 56 cts, 

Conversations on Sanctifications for the use of those 
who are seeking full salvation. By Rev. J. S. Pipe 
Price 25 cts. y 2 

Miss Myra Littlefield’s Letter—a Tract. 

The above, together with other works on the same sub- 
ject, for sale by D. S. KING, 32 Washington strect. 
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ERIODICALS FOR 1840.—The subscribers re- 

ceive subscriptions for, and furnish regularly, near- 
} Bae the popular Periodicals published in the United 
States—among which are, The North American Review, 
$5; The New-York Review $5; The Boston Quarter- 
ly Review$3;. The 

; Reprints of Blackwood, paneer 


papriots of the four English Reviews, 
Magazine, $5each; The Ladies’ Companion, $3; La- 


and Metropolitan 
dy’s Book $5; Knickerbocker, $5; Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, $3; Democratic Review, $5; Merchant’s Maga- 
zine, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, 
60 pages large octavo, $3; Christian Examiner, ¢4— 
and numerous other popnlar Reviews and Magazines. 
Orders for any of the above, enclosing the amount of 
subscription, will be punctually attended to. 
WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington sreet. 


ALUABLE WORKS ON GEOLOGY.—Prof. Sij- 
— edition of Dr Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, 
vo ‘ 
Bakewell’s Geology, edited by Prof. Silliman, 8vo 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 4 vols 
do Elements of do - 1 vol 
Geological Facts, by E. Mammatt, 4to 
Buckland’s Geology, 2 vols 8¥o 
Lectores on Physical and Fossil Geology, by Frederick 
John Francis, 1 vol 
Geology of Fife and the Lothians, 1 vol 
McClelland’s Geology §c of Kemaon, 8vo 
Treatise on Geology, by Biblicus Deloriens 
Jackson’s Gealogical Reports of the State of Maine 
Hitchcock’s ~_e on the cology of Massachusetts 


§c c &c 

For sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 112 
Washington street. j18 
Ww ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY.— 

The subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses of 
every aay hy at the old stand, No 305 Washington stt. 
entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals, 
can see him at any time, at the above place. 

Having had 20 years experience he has afforded relief 
to 1,500 for the last three years, all may rest assur- 
ed of relief who call and try Trusses of his yuanofacture, 
for he is now confident he can give every individual re- 
lief, who may be disposed to call on him. 

He has separate apartments for the accommodation of 
different individuals calling at the same time, and has 
every facility for fitting these important articles. 

§G- The public are cautioned against the many Quacks 
who promise what they cannot perform 59 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more or 
less, that have been offered to the public for the twenty 
years past, from different patent manufactories, he is now 
able to decide, after examining the different cases that 
occur, aud he has on hand as good Trusses, and will far- 
nish any kind of Trusses as cheap, as can be had else- 
where. Any person that purchases a Truss at this estab- 
lishment, if it does not snit, can exchange until they are 
well suited without extra charge. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
kinds similar to those that the late Mr Joun Beata, of 
this city formerly made, together with the Patent Elastic 
Spring Truss, with spring pads ; Trusses withont stecl 
springs (these give relief in all cases of rupture, and in a 
large portion produce a perfect cure—they can be worn 
day and night; Improved Hinge and Pivot Truss ; 
Umbilical Spring Trusses made in four different wavs ; 
Trusses with Ball and Socket joints ; Trusses for 
Prolapsus An by wearing which, persons troubled with 
a decant of the rectum, can ride on horseback with per- 
fect ease and safety. Mr F.also makes Trusses for Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, which have answered in cases where pes- 
suries have failed. Suspensory Trusses, Knee Caps, and 
Back Boards are always kept on hand, As a matter of 
convenience, and not ef speculation, the undersigned will 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manufaetories, 
a my can have ; if hix do not suit them after a fair 
trial, they’ can exchange for any of them: Dr Huils ; 
Read’s Spiral Truss ; Rundell’s “to ; Farr’s do; ‘Sal. 
mon’s Ball and Socket ;  Sherman’s Patent 3; French 
do ; Marsh’s Improved Truss ; Bateman’s do ; Shaker’s 
Rocking Trusses ; Heintzleman’s India Rubber Pad, 
made in Philadelphia ; Ivory turned Pad Trusses ; Stone’s 
do, double and single ; also Trusses for chiliren, of all 
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sizes. 

The Subscriber makes and keep: on hand, Stecled 
shoes for deformed and crooked feet, and is doing this 
every week for children, and infants in this city, and 
from out of the city. Specimens of his workmanship 
may be seen at the manufactory. He likewise joforme 
individuals, he will not make their complaints kaown to 
any one, except when it is _ permitted to refer to them—it 
being a misfortune, and young persons do not want their 
cases known. 

All kinds of Trosses repaired atishort notice, and made 


as ats as when new. 
dies wishing for any of the instruments will be waited 
upon by Mrs. Foster at their house or ai the above place. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
Boston 1840. 


CERTIFICATE FROM DR. WARREN. 
: Boston, Jan, 8th, 1835. 
Having had occasion to observe that some persons 
afflicted with Hernia have suffered much from the want 
of a skilful workman in accommodating Trusses to the 
peculiarities of their cases, I have taken pains to inform 
myself of the competency of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply 
the deficiency occasioned by the death of Mr. Beath. Af- 
ter some months observation of his work, I am, satis- 
fied that Mr Foster is well acquainted with the manufac- 
ture of these instruments, and ingenious in accommod:- 
ting them to the variety of cases which. oteur. I feel 
myself therefore called on to reccommend him to m 
profes:ional brethren and to the public as a person well 
fitted to supply their wants in regard to these important 


rt JOHN C. WARREN. 
saeaiamened 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID KEED, 
‘o p> oe pews Street, Boston, . 
ERMS.— Three lars, payable in six months, or 
Two dollars and fifty centa, if paid in advance. 

To individuals ur companies who pay in advance fir 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

_ No subseri tion discontinued, except at the di:- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, rr- 
lating to the tian Register, should be addressed 'o 
Davip REED, Boston. - 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 




















